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NOTES 


Tue Queen is expected at Windsor by the middle of 
next week from Balmoral but, as we have repeatedly 
stated, Her Majesty will not make any long stay at the 
Castle but proceed immediately to Osborne. There is to 
be a special memorial service at Windsor for the late 
Czar. 





Very seldom has any death among potent personages 
made such an effect—marked in every way—as that of the 
passing away of the Czar. The demise of the Emperor 
Frederick was looked upon as an event of exceptional 
regret in the intimate Court circles but the Livadia 
tragedy—-for tragedy it was—has completely outdone the 
results attending the last moments of him who was known 
as the ‘Kind Kaiser.’ It must not be forgotten that no 
sort of authentic report has ever been published with 
regard to the late Czar’s malady. The Romanoffs— 
mushrooms among the crowned heads of Europe—have 
never been legislators, The Cesarewitch promises reforms 
but the Czar never carries them out—nor indeed is it either 
probable or possible that he could do so. 


Tue Prince and Princess of Wales started for Livadia on 
a very short notice and their plans for the winter have 
been materially altered in consequence. There will be no 
festivities at Sandringham and the visit of the Duke of 
York to the Norwich Christmas Cattle Show will assuredly 
not take place. It would indeed be impossible to imagine 
to what extent the death of the Czar has influenced the 
public and private programme of our Royal family. 


Some nonsense has been published with regard to the 
investiture by the Queen of Lord Lansdowne with the 
insignia of the Garter at Windsor Castle. We can say 
with authority that no condition was imposed on Lord 
Lansdowne and that his reception of the blue ribbon of 
chivalry at the hands of the Sovereign depends solely upon 
the course of public affairs. 





Very grave reports from China have created quite a 
panic in the counsels of the Cabinet, which is curiously 
divided on the subject of the great war in the East. One 
half, headed by the Premier, is in favour of interference ; 
the other would prefer after true Gladstonian fashion to 
see how matters turn out. Meantime the Japanese, and 
small blame to them, are getting ‘ cockier’ day by day. 
But even Lord Rosebery might resent the annexation, as 
was seriously suggested by a subject of the Mikado, of 
the island of Hong Kong. Our trade interests in this 
part of the world are but feebly known in Europe. But 
Japan knows them well. 


Tue Duke of Cambridge had been staying with his old 
friend Sir Edward Lawson at Hall Barn, Beaconsfield, but 
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the shooting was put a stop to by the news of the Czar’s 
death. Hall Barn however is a comfortable country house 
boasting every comfort, from a billiard table to a Turkish 
bath ; so the Commander-in-Chief did not repent his stay 
under the hospitable roof of the editor of the Daily 
Telegraph. 





Wuicn reminds one that Mr. J. M. Le Sage has pro- 
ceeded to Russia in the interests of the ‘largest 
circulation.’ What Mr. Le Sage can write is problema- 
tical, but he has a fine red coat denoting some affinity 
with the great unpaid of London, which once carried him 
through a mass of officials on a State ceremony at St. 
Petersburg. Every one thought that Mr. Le Sage was a 
British General, and shortly afterwards there were serious 
Muscovite encroachments on the Afghan frontier. 


Sir Hauiurpay Macartney has been the instrument 
whereby the Chinese Government has been pressing for 
peace. Sir Halliday is not only an able man but he is 
also singularly shrewd, as is shown by his long occupancy 
of the beggarly and barren house in Langham Place. 
But he has great odds to encounter, when he has to 
encounter the arguments of the Japarese Envoy with 
victory on his side. 


Tue Duke of Coburg and Gotha has been too unwell to 
accompany the Duchess to Russia. His Royal Highness 
suffers from acute neuralgia and his shooting expedition 
in the Tyrol has, owing to the wet weather, increased the 
pains of his reiterant malady. When he was on active 
service in the navy the Duke—then of Edinburgh— 
frequently suffered in the same way. 


Arter the wedding of Prince Adolphus of Teck with 
Lady Margaret Grosvenor at Eaton Hall the Duchess of 
Teck and the Duke will visit the Duke and Duchess of 
Sutherland at Trentham, their stay being from Saturday 
the 24th till the following Friday. 





Tue Duchess of Albany, the young Duke, and his 
sister will spend Christmas with the Queen at Osborne, 
but the Duchess and her family will reside for the 
remainder of the winter at Claremont. It is possible that 
the young Queen of Holland may pay a visit to this 
country next year, in which case she will of course be 
accompanied by her mother, the Queen Regent, the 
Duchess of Albany’s sister. 


Lorp Hovucuton has at last appeared at the Viceregal 
Lodge, Dublin, but carrying out the character of visiting 
angel, he is off again on a sojourn with Lord and Lady 
Inchiquin at Dromoland, county Clare. Meanwhile, 
owing to the resignation of Captain White, the Viceregal 
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Household lacks a State Steward. Surely here is an 
opportunity for rewarding one of the less intelligent 
members of the Ministerial majority. 





Lorp and Lady Londonderry will not be the guests of 
the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire at Chatsworth for 
the Derby race week, inasmuch as they will themselves 
be entertaining National Unionists at Seaham Hall. Not 
many remember that Lord Londonderry was once Lord 
Seaham. Wynyard is the favourite residence of Lord 
and Lady Londonderry, and they will reside there until 
their departure for their Irish home, Mount Stewart, 
County Down. 


Iv is suggested that Mr, Irving’s Municipal Theatre 
should be supplemented by Mr. George Edwardes’s 
County Council Music-Hall. 





Lorp Sacissury and Mr, Gladstone have now expressed 
themselves on the question of the School Board Election. 
Both have written in reply to questions put to them by 
correspondents, and in each case the answer is charac- 
teristic of the man. Lord Salisbury is, as usual, clear and 
helpful. Without concerning himself to defend the 
particular methods adopted by Mr. Riley and his colleagues 
he recognises the broad issue as between the friends and 
enemies of religious education, and he has no difficulty in 
making up his mind. 
have doubted that he was, on the side of religious educa- 
tion, and will vote for the Moderate party. The letter 
to the Dean of St. Paul’s is written by Lord Salisbury in 
his private capacity as a voter, and in no sense as leader 
of the Conservative Party. But it should have for that 
very reason all the more weight with those who find a 
difficulty in coming to a decision. 


He is, as indeed no one can ever 


Mr. GLapsroneg, on the other hand, is nebulous and _ in- 
conclusive. He will not undertake to say what precise 
scheme of religious education was contemplated by the 
Act of 1870. But in his opinion ‘an undenominational 


system of religion, framed by or under the authority of 


the State, is a moral monster ;’ and if the Act of 1870 
requires or permits anything of the kind, ‘its provisions 
would involve a gross error. Mr. Gladstone is hard put 
to it to hold the balance even between High Church 
principles and the Nonconformist conscience. He would 
limit the State to giving secular instruction only as the 
best way out of the difficulty ; and while admitting that 
no education is complete without religion, makes no 
suggestion as to the best means by which religious 
instruction is to be secured. Altogether his letter is not 
likely to solve the difficulties of his correspondent. 


A Cnristian spirit becomes those upon whom the duty 
of supporting Christian education in our elementary schools 
has fallen, and it is in that spirit that we offer our sympathy 
to Mr. Lyulph Stanley, who appears to have been taken 
absolutely aback by Mr. Gladstone’s letter and _ its 
pretty plagiarism of that phrase of Mr. Riley’s which 
pierced the hide of the Secularists. ‘Mr. Stanley, 
—says the Daily Chronicle—‘ promised to say some- 
thing more as to Mr. Gladstone’s letter, but did not 
do so.’ In fact the other side can find little argument 
just now and have betaken themselves to mere abuse, of 
which the Chronicle's leading article of Friday, with its 
insolent cry of ‘hands off’ to Mr. Gladstone and the 
totally irrelevant travesty of the religious beliefs of Mr. 
Riley, is a very fine example. ‘No case: abuse plaintiff’s 
attorney.’ 
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On Tuesday the Duke of Devonshire delivered a 
thoughtful address as President of Owens College, having 
previously opened the new buildings of the medical 
school. He referred with the utmost propriety to the fine 
record of the institution, and had much to say that was 
worth hearing upon the necessity of competent training 
for doctors. We do not altogether agree with the Duke 
as to the urgent claims of secondary education. There 


are limits, it seems to us, within which the instruction of 


the mill-hand should be compressed, and those destined 
for normal occupations may have too much book-learning. 
Again, the Royal Commission now sitting may do much 
good, but it may also meddle with endowments and con- 
vert ancient seats of scholarship into second-rate abodes 
of smattering. 

Mr. H. H. Jounsron has issued a most readable Blue- 
book on his administration in Nyassaland, in which he 
issues the salutary warning that the climate is unsuitable 
for wholesale European colonisation. He also regards the 
war with the slave-traders as forced upon him, but says 
nothing about his bickerings with the missionaries 
Further he discoursed, on Tuesday, to the Liverpool 


Chamber of Commerce on the magnificent fields of 


commerce that lie open to the British trader. We have 
always held that these advantages can be overstated, and 
Mr. Johnston, we notice, merely deals with generalities, 
As for his contention that the Africans should form a 
mixed race with Hindoos it must be pronounced fanciful, 
The Arab half-caste is a thorough scoundrel, and the new 
mongrel would probably be worse. 


Tur Associated Chambers of Agriculture have responded 
to the proposal of the Board of Trade for a conference on 
light railways by appointing their chairman, vice-chairman, 
and secretary, as delegates. This is a most sensible step, 
and they have also decided to submit Mr. Yerburgh’s 
scheme for agricultural credit banks to inquiry. What 
particular amendments the Agricultural Holdings Act 
requires is another matter, but, at least, the Council does 
not seem disposed to adopt revolutionary proposals. 





Mr. Suaw-Lerevre has apparently attempted to cut 
short the Agricultural Commission, much as Mr. Jobn 
Morley closured that on the Irish Land Acts. Un- 
fortunately he had to reckon with Mr. Chaplin and the 
majority of the Commission, and failed to achieve his 
object. So much may be gathered from a report that 
was communicated tothe press; and though Mr, Chaplin 
has since written to the 7imes to deny that his views were 
stated accurately, he does not attempt to conceal that 
a majority of the Commission was in opposition to Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre. We must remain, therefore, in ignorance 
as to the precise cause of the protest, though it must be 
obvious that the Chief Commissioner of Works is at issue 
with his colleagues. 


Tue Foreign Office may be congratulated most heartily 
on having secured the extradition from Argentina of Jabez 
Spencer Balfour, The Criminal Judge, we note, still holds 
to the opinion that his suit with the oddly pamed English- 
mao, Mr. Otto Klix, should be settled first, but that is 
mere legal pedantry. After a free passage, the late 
Radical member for Burnley will arrive just in time to eat 
his Christmas dinner on British soil, and Inspector Ton- 
bridge may be trusted to take every care of him on the 
way. 


Coster ran in the Sefton Steeplechase at Liverpool 
for the first time since the accident—or ‘ nobbling ’—which 
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prevented him from running for the Grand National. He 
gave 8lb. and a twenty-length beating to The Midshipmite, 
over a three mile course ; as The Midshipmite is a capital 
fencer and very swift between the fences, this shows that 
nothing is now the matter with Cloister. In fact, the 
horse would seem to have improved since he won the 
Grand National two years ago by a matter of forty lengths, 
and such improvement is scarcely possible in a horse who 
had strained himself at exercise so severely as he is said 
to have done. Cloister’s victory proves indeed that the 
alleged ‘nobbling ’ was a ‘ nobbling ’ and not an accident. 


Tue complete defeat of the Democratic party in America 
cannot, in our opinion, be referred exclusively to the 
disgust felt by decent Americans at the scandals for which 
the Democratic party is responsible. Disguise unpala- 
table facts as they may British writers can hardly fail to see 
that the real issue was between Protection and Free Trade 
and that the Protectionists have won an overwhelming 
victory, a victory indeed so great and astonishing that a 
restoration of Republican Protection appears to us to be 
almost a certainty. The prospect is one which our 
traders will do well to reflect upon. 


Tue event of the reconstruction of the Spanish Ministry 
is the appointment of Seiior Abarzuza to administer the 
colonies in the names of Alphonso and Christina, for he is 
a pupil of Castelar and has never disavowed his republican 
predilections. It is the signal for the rallying of a revo- 
lutionary party to the Liberal monarchical Ministry, and 
therefore of the swaying of the Spanish Liberal party still 
more in the direction of revolutionary principles. These 
are already finding expression in the persecution of Carlism, 
which has of late acquired sufficient strength to be 
deemed formidable. Last Sunday was the anniversary 
of Carlos VII. and the commemorative issue of the Correo 
Lspaiol has been subjected to seizure and menace of 
prosecution. Such action is useful as evidence that the 
Carlists now excite fear in the bosom of the Regency and 
as an object-lesson upon the charity of those who take in 
vain the sacred name of Liberty. 





Atrnovucu the Czar’s acknowledgment of Prince 
Ferdinand’s civilities scarcely exceeded, if it attained, the 
limits of common courtesy, it is a distinct advance upon 
the uncompromising disdain of the late Czar, and the 
wide interpretation which has been given to it in Bulgaria 
may not be altogether unwarranted. Indeed, any Czar 
less inflexibly resolute than Alexander III. may be counted 
upon to find a modus vivendi with the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment, as there is much to be gained and nothing whatever 
to be lost by conceding the recognition on which Prince 
Ferdinand has so unmistakably set his heart. It is a small 
concession to make, but one which, in the present tem- 
perament of the peasant state, may easily bear wholly 
disproportionate fruit. With his years of hard work and 
expatriation, Prince Ferdinand has certainly earned the 
unquestioned position he covets; but it is to be hoped 
that its attainment may not let loose his energies in 
undesirable directions, 





Wuern the medical student is of Tartar blood there 
results the most portentous vulgarian imaginable. Witness 
the disgraceful attack which was made on Dr. Zacharin by 
the students of the Military Academy of Medicine and of 
the Technological Institute (whatever that may be) on 
Thursday at St. Petersburg. 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘The fétes of the 
Toussaint procured the Cabinet a breathing space which 
must have allowed its members to spend even le jour des 
morts with a sense of subdued joy. The future, however, 
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furnishes them with abundant cause for misgiving. It is 
true the situation has not sensibly altered, at any rate for 
the worse, since my last, but it has grown clearer. The 
Ministry must be well aware that the only unction they 
can Jay to their souls is the not very flattering re- 
flection that they are still tolerated because among the 
meagre list of their probable successors—their successors 
for the moment, that is—there is nobody more desirable 
than themselves. If their fall is to be immediate it may 
result from the increasing animosity manifested in the 
Chamber to the person of M. Dupuy. The Prime Minister 
is the object of much dislike, the result more than any- 
thing else of envy—envy not of his talent, which might 
be more conspicuous than it is, but of his rapid and rather 
inexplicable rise to power. The Dupuy Cabinet exists on 
sufferance, but its greatest peril is M. Dupuy. 


‘ANOTHER circumstance that has led the Deputies to 
deal comparatively gently with the Government is the 
obvicus inexpediency of a Ministerial crisis until the 
question of an expedition to Madagascar has been formally 
decided. ‘To all appearance nothing but an adverse vote 
in the Chamber can save the Hovas from their fate and 
France from a thankless imbroglio. The probability of 
such a vote being recorded is remote in the extreme. 
Indeed it is likely that the majority in favour of the 
necessary credits being granted will be large, though 
there is reason to think that the Socialists will protest, if 
only pro forma. However, even if there is anything like 
practical unanimity on the point, it must not be held to 
show that the country is delighted with the turn events 
have taken. Were Madagascar to-morrow to be blotted 
of the face of the map by a timely and adequate earth- 
quake there would be immoderate joy throughout the 
length and breadth of France. 

‘Tue truth is that to the very last the French have 
hoped against hope that a compromise, “ consistent with 
the national honour,” would be arrived at. It is this same 
“ national honour” that is at the root of all the trouble, 
for were it not at stake—we will suppose that it is at 
stake—every Frenchman would be minded to let Mada- 
gascar go hang, as not worthy the expenditure of a billet 
de mille or the life of a single pioupiou, But the sins of 
incompetent Ministers are visited upon peoples who per- 
sist in imagining that salvation is to be found in universal 
suffrage. Hinc illa lacrime, It will be well to wait, 
however, until the debate in the Chamber has taken place 
before discussing this Madagascar folly at length. For 
the moment the situation cannot be better put than in 
the words of Henri Rochefort : “ Le drapeau, parait-il est 
engagé—engagé comme au Mont-de-Piété—et pour en 
opérer le degagement, il faudra verser .. .” how many 
millions ? 





«A sury has been found at last to inflict a lesson (direly 
needed, alas!) on the Socialists. I have often had occa- 
sion of late to mention prosecutions of revolutionary 
papers resulting, one and all, in scandalous acquittals. The 
charm has at last been broken. M. Gérault-Richard, editor 
of the Chambard, a scurrilous rag, that issues every week a 
cartoon printed in colours, has been sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment and a fine, the maximum penalty, 
for a gross libel on M. Casimir-Perier. But this is not all. 
He was defended, thanks to a concession very rarely 
accorded, not by a barrister, but by the pet of the Socialist 
party, by the irresistible M. Jaurés. Nothing was wanting, 
therefore, to make the snub, for which we have been wait- 
ing in vain for months, as severe as possible. The fact 
that the attack, visited with such condign punishment, 
was directed against the President of the Republic, makes 
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the verdict all the more acceptable. It is too much to 
expect that the mud-throwers have had their day ; but 
the conviction has at least been forced home upon them 
that they are not yet masters in France. 


‘Tue great sensation of the hour continues to be the 
charge of high treason brought against Captain Alfred 
Dreyfus, who is accused of having sold to Italy documents 
relating to our plans of mobilisation—this at least is 
believed to be his crime, though nothing definite is known 
yet. The comments to which the affair has given rise are 
perhaps of greater interest than the incident itself. The 
way in which this sorry business has been exploited 
against the Government by the Extremists is proof of the 
length to which inveterate wrongheadness can go in this 
atHicted country. Every conceivable accusation has been 
levelled against the Minister of War till it is a wonder 
that some one has not been found to say that General 
Mercier is an accomplice of the traitor. It is not surprising 
under these circumstances that men with a character to 
lose are loth to take office. The situation, however, has 
one small merit; its issue has been rather neatly pre- 
dicted— Mercier sera remercié ! 


‘ Wuite in the throes of Lord Mayor’s Day it may amuse 
you to hear that the question of a lor maire for Paris is 
entering once again on an acute stage. M. Alphonse 
Humbert has drafted a scheme, which the Chamber will 
be asked to sanction, for gracing our graceless Municipal 
Council with a figure-head. 
those who are betwixt two stools awaits M. Humbert. 
The extreme parties want a mayor who shall lead them 
through plunder to revolution. To this end he must have 
the command of the police and be armed in other ways 
for mischief-making. A minority of the Moderates would 
not mind a mayor of the strictly decorative order—a 
puppet in fine raiment, powerless for good or evil. M. 
Humbert’s mayor, though cunningly devised enough, will 
satisfy nobody and will of course be anathematised by 
those to whom all mayors are an abhorrence. Still a Lord 
Mayor's day in Paris would be a thing to live to see after 
all the ridicule hurled at the London ceremony by those 
of our wits who have seen or—heard of it.’ 





Mr. R. L. Srevenson is enthusiastic in his determina- 
tion to make ‘The Edinburgh Edition’ of his works, 
which was practically subscribed within a few days, worthy 
alike of the unique character of the publication and of his 
reputation. For he has written a new section of Under- 
woods and an introduction to The Master of Ballantrac, 
which are both to be included in the edition. The intro- 
duction, which may be followed by others, recalls the 
manner of Sir Walter Scott ; and the scene is laid in the 
house of the author’s friend, Mr. Charles Baxter, W.S., 
Edinburgh, whose alias will be recognised by those ac- 
quainted with certain poems and ballads. 





Tue edition will possibly be enhanced by the reproduc 
tion of The Graver and the Pen and other rare booklets 
which Mr, Stevenson and his stepson, Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, 
executed wholly themselves, setting the type, engraving 
the woodcuts, and doing all the other work. Of the 
quaint sketches in these literary curiosities remarkably 
good facsimiles have been obtained, and if they are used, 
the type will be presented, letter for letter, as in the 
original. It has been arranged to issue the first of the 
‘Edinburgh’ volumes on the 15th of next month. The 
edition is edited by Mr. Sidney Colvin of the British 
Museum, but for the numerous excisions, alterations, and 
additions the author is alone responsible. The edition, is 
in fact, not a mere reprint, as few papers are left untouched, 
while much new matter is added. 


In all probability the fate of 
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A CONFESSION 


O my dear one, the joy of my life, 
The joy of your own it would be, 
I’m aware, could I make you the wife 
Of a duly elected M.P. 

Hence a candidate long I have been 
As a Rad of the ruddiest hue, 

For red is our colour, my Queen, 
But my chances look fearfully blue. 


I have canvassed and canvassed and called, 
And I’ve called and I’ve canvassed again ; 
At the views I’ve expressed I’m appalled, 
For I’m always all things to all men. 
Then the speeches I’ve made I can’t count 
At some hundreds of meetings at least, 
And their number will very soon mount 
To the number, | fear, of the Beast. 


But, not being exactly a fool, 
Lest my chance in the bud should be nipped, 
That detestable topic Home Rule 
I have always judiciously skipped. 
I have promised all things, as the wont 
Of a Radical candidate is, 
Which they said I should find, but I don't, 
What the vulgar describe as ‘ good biz.’ 


Though I’ve offered tc ‘take off my coat 
And my waistcoat ’—I'll own it to you, 
It’s exceedingly painful to note 
That they don’t seem to care if I do. 
I’ve invented new Unionist crimes, 
| have covered the Tories with sneers, 
I have roared like a bull at the 77mes, 
I have howled like a hound at the Peers, 


The electors I hoped by this plan 

--An example our Harcourt has set— 
Would rush to my aid as one man— 

Well, they may, but they haven’t as yet. 
Hence the coveted letters ‘ M.P.,’ 

Which my fame and my joys would increase, 
Will, I fear, be withholden from me 


Till the dawn of the Kalends of Greece. 
M.S. 


‘TURNING THE CITY OUT TO PUT THE 
COUNTY COUNCIL IN? 


N the address on London Government which Lord 
Salisbury delivered before the National Union of 
Conservative and Constitutional Associations on Wed- 
nesday, he first dwelt on two points which we ourselves 
have had something to say about on several occasions, 
thinking them particularly interesting. One of them 
is the strange appointment of Lord Varrer and Mr. 
Courtney (assisted by a provincial mayor and a pro- 
vincial town clerk) to be the London Amalgamation 
Commission. ‘The other is that the ‘ instruction’ to 
this Commission was not to report upon the better way 
of re-ordering the municipal government of London, 
but to assume that the better way was that which the 
London County Council wanted, which left nothing to 
do but to take the scheme of that august body 
and shape it up a bit. Lord Salisbury did not 


attempt to explain these things, probably because he 
thought that there was no mystery about them for any- 
body. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
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Irish party, the teetotal party, the Welsh disestablishers, 
are not the only parties that must be obeyed by an 
Administration which is not allowed independence 
enough to assert whatever wisdom and political morality 
it happens to possess. The London County Council is 
another of these little parties. With its prize-ring 
pugnacity, its sword-of-the-Lord fanaticism ( fin-de- 
siecle), and the backing of the whole Socialist Radical 
press, the London County} Council is also a lobby- 
power. Moreover, it is a power of great persuasion as 
well as coercion; for its ‘backward voice’ in lobby 
converse ever is, ‘Give us command over this great city, 
with its 60 members of Parliament, its four and a half 
millions of people, its wealth, and its enormous political 
prestige, and we promise you that it shall not look like 
a Conservative stronghold much longer. What can be 
denied to pleading of such extreme fascination ? 

But though Lord Salisbury refrained from inquiry 
into the why and wherefore of the Commissioners’ 
instruction he condemned its narrowness, which was the 
least he could do considering the importance of the 
matter ; and though, of course, the Radical friends of 
those gentlemen are hands-up in horror at his incivility 
(so very impolite, you know!) he made the necessary 
remark upon the choice of Mr. Courtney and Lord 
Farrer to constitute the Commission. To be sure, there 
was Liverpool’s Mayor and Birmingham's Town Clerk ; 
but all that can be said for their right to appear on a 
Commission of such extraordinary importance is, that 
their experience supplied them with none :—it could 
tell them nothing, as Lord Salisbury said and as we 
have said, about the condition of London and the 
Government that is wanted there. ‘The Commission 
was in fact Lord Farrer and Mr. Courtney : and it was 
Lord Salisbury’s duty to complain that men of greater 
weight, of higher statesmanship, of clearer aptitude, 
less of a pair, and with no suspicion of partisanship 
upon either, ought to have been appointed to report on a 
matter that equalsthe reconstitution of a little kingdom. 
If it was intended to belittle the business by choosing 
two third-rate men to deal with it, so much the worse. 

Of course we are glad to find Lord Salisbury in 
agreement with ourselves not only on these points but 
on every other; with one exception perhaps. ‘That he 
should resent the meanness of spirit which would not 
only despoil but degrade the Old City will take 
nobody by surprise ; and all that he had to say about 
the political dangers and the civic muddledom that 
may be anticipated from massing into one municipality 
a population equal to that of nine Liverpools, was 
said with emphasis and effect. In lieu of that scheme, 
with its strong savouring of political Paris and corrupt 
New York, Lord Salisbury declared himself in favour 
of collecting London into distinct but of course asso- 
ciated municipalities of about half a million each: 
which is Mr, Chamberlain’s plan. We confess that, 
for ourselves, we still prefer four great municipalites 
«xclusive of the Old City, reformed according to need. 
We prefer that scheme for reasons both practical and 
sentimental—as more ‘taking’ and as more likely 
to work well. But five or nine is not a question of 
fundamental difference. ‘The main thing is to give to 
London the real and full advantage of municipal 
government; and considering that London means a 
hundred and twenty square miles of crowded territory, 
that it has several distinct populations, and that it is 
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divided by a broad river for miles, the only way to do 
this good work is to follow the advice of a Royal 
Commission of far greater authority in every way than 
that which has just reported. The Royal Commission 
of 1853 suggested that (the old City apart) the rest of 
the metropolis should be divided ‘into municipal 
districts, each forming a municipal government of its 
own. ‘That is what should be done, and that is what 
Lord Salisbury recommends; for the reasons set forth 
in the National Observer a fortnight ago. Closer 
management, more informed management, local emula-~ 
tion and comparison, a stimulus to individual generosity 
and civic pride—these and other benefits may be 
counted on if the various parts of London were an 
independent municipal organisation; while they are 
not at all to be expected if the whole huge metropolis 
is merged into one municipality, extending far beyond 
all knowledge and neighbourliness. 

It is said, we see, that the Farrer-Courtney report 
does provide for so many distinct municipalities. ‘To 
break up the metropolitan area into municipalities of 
manageable size—say, roughly, of half a million of 
people—is an integral part of the scheme put forth by 
the Commissioners.” This is a total mistake ; and almost 
as remarkable as another, which runs to this effect; 
‘There is only one sense in which it may be said 
rhetorically that the City is to be turned out and the 
County Council put in. The titular rank of Lord 
Mayor of London would be taken from the chief magis- 
trate of the old City, and given to the chief magistrate 
of the county of London. But, for one thing, 
we thought the old City had to part with its 
Guildhall, and its Mansion House, and a good 
deal of its property, and some ancient honours 
and dignities compared with which the titular 
rank of Lord Mayor is a small thing. In fact, it 
is so set down in the Farrer-Courtney report. But of 
course if the Commissioners have a Gladstonian inter- 
pretation of that document on hand, if they are ready 
to say that they always meant London to be carved 
into nine or ten distinct municipalities, and never did 
mean that the old city should lose more than the 
titular distinction of its chief magistrate, why then we 
may drop the controversy. Or rather objection to the 
report will be transferred to the London County 
Council and its friends, who (to use their own beautiful 
word) cannot endure that London shall be ‘ tennified.’ 
It is vain to hope, however, that Lord Farrer and Mr. 
Courtney have ‘ found salvation ;” and even if they have, 
the fight will still be fought. With Lord Salisbury’s 
formal interposition the lists are opened ; and we shall 
win. 


THE VALUE OF RESOLUTION 


\ HATEVER else may come of the Ministerial 

decision to set a day and talk solemnly at the 
House of Lords, there is one thing that it will surely 
do, it will be the means of teaching a great many 
people the exact force and value of a resolution of 
either House of Parliament. We must conclude that 
there are many in the United Kingdom who have no 
very clear idea on the point. There must be a large 
number of voters who can be believed to lie under the 
impression that a resolution of the Commons can make 
the law. They probably do not hold that a resolution 
of the Lords can do the same. Arguing from the 
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undoubtedly sound premiss that the two Houses possess 
very different degrees of effective power they come to 
the erroneous conclusion that one of them—namely, the 
House of Commons—can define, limit, and in case of 
need, suspend or abolish the right of the other. ‘That 
there does exist some such body of vague opinion must, 
we are afraid, be taken for granted. If it were not so 
Lord Rosebery’s quotation of the precedent of 1678, as 
justifying the course which his Ministry proposes to 
take next session, would have been rejected at once even 
at Bradford. It was however accepted by his party as 
being little less than decisive of the question. ‘The 
discussion to which the Premier's speech has given rise 
must have been in this quarter equally instructive and 
surprising. 

The constitutional practice as regards resolutions is 
exceedingly simple. Either House can regulate its own 
business, or declare its rights by way of resolution. In 
the second case when the declaratory resolution is con- 
sistent with old custom it is a useful and sometimes a 
very important statement of the orthodox doctrine of 
constitutional law. This was the case with the resolu- 
tion of 1678 which gave a definitely final form to 
the ancient and acknowledged claim of the House of 
Commons to be alone entitled to originate and amend 
money Bills. ‘This, however, was no more than a state- 
ment of the custom. It was universally accepted as 
sound, and what effect it had was to cut short any 
further debate or doubt on the point. ‘This is a good 
and effective resolution of the House of Commons. But 
there is another kind of which specimens have not 
been wanting in our own day. ‘I'ney express only the 
opinion, sometimesthe mere wish, of a temporary majority 
of the House of Commons. Resolutions have indeed 
been passed by a majority of the members present who 
were far from forming a majority of the House. They 
have commonly had no effect whatever, and have been 
allowed to fall into complete ‘oblivion. Of this kind 
was the string of resolutions passed by Fox with the 
support of his unscrupulous coalition in 1784. Pitt 
paid no attention to them; the Lords answered by 
counter resolutions, and the country sunported the 
Upper House. At the General Election the coalition 
was smashed to pieces. Fox’s supporters became Fox’s 
martyrs and the resolutions they passed were forgotten, 
except by biographers, who quote them to prove to 
what lengths the Whig leaders were prepared to go in 
mere faction. 

When this very obvious distinction is kept in mind 
it becomes very easy to foretell what the resolution to 
be moved next session must be if it is to be other than 
a waste of time. It will have to say that by the well 
established practice of the Constitution the consent of 
both Houses and of the Crown is necessary to turn any 
Bill, even a money Bill, into law, though the veto of the 
Crown has fallen into disuse, and it has come to be 
recognised that the Lords do not reject Bills for which 
there is a clear popular demand and an undoubted 
majority. A declaratory resolution in these terms 
would be sound, but it would also be perfectly super- 
uous. Nobody would dispute it. On the other hand 
a resolution which denied the right of the Lords to 
amend and reject any Bills passed in whatever circum- 
stances by a majority, however small, of the House of 
Commons, would fall into the class of I’ox’s wild heresies 
of 1784. Unless, however, the Ministry is prepared to 
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ask the House to commit itself to some such string of 
propositions as this it will be impossible to see what 
exactly is its quarrel with the House of Lords. Any 
thing less would concede the whole claim of the Peers, 
which is that they are entitled to amend all Bills, and 
to reject those which they believe have no genuine 
support in the country. No doubt there does remain 
a class of resolutions of the House, passed in some cases 
by a very small portion of the whole body, which 
have had great effect for a time. ‘They are to be 
found in the revolutionary period of the seventeenth 
century. It will also be discovered on looking into 
them, that in many cases they were got through by the 
effective process of calling in soldiers. ‘I'hese are pre- 
cedents of a kind, but not for constitutional action. 
They are outside of constitutional law and practice 
altogether, and may be left aside unless, indeed, we are 
to understand that Her Majesty’s Ministers are, in fact, 
inviting us to begin a revolution. In that case they 
might be useful as examples, though they would also 
be superfluous, seeing that no precedent is required 
when mere force suspends the law. Until, however, 
those whose duty it is to apply the Constitution ask us 
explicitly to upset it, they must be asked to do what 
law and custom allow and nothing else. The answer 
which ought to be given to an open revolutionary move 
need not be considered as long as constitutional action 
alone is in question. 


FRANCE AND THE CZAR 


SHARP dividing line must ever be drawn 

between what is thought and what is written in 
I’rance. ‘The veriest caricature of I'rench public 
opinion, that is, of the rough-and-ready views and the 
dumb wishes of the multitude, is what in a general 
way is brought to the cognisance of us in Hngland. 
A lengthy excursion into the penetralia of English and 
Parisian journalism would but justify this assertion, 
but would be out of place. It must suffice to deal with 
a case in point, at once topical and representative. 
What is the impression created in I’rance by the death 
of Alexander III.? Almost of necessity the same 
answer must start to the lips of every newspaper 
reader, though he supplement the Standard with the 
Temps, or complete his gatherings from the Daily 
Telegraph with gleanings from the Figaro. ‘The land 
is a vale of tears, where woebegone patriots, swathed 
in crape, go gloomily about their business, bewailing 
the loss of the ‘ Little Father, who was dearer to them 
than any parent. Such a wealth of pious affection 
would perhaps do honour to the human race ; but as 
its existence is altogether fictitious, the matter may 
be decided according to taste. ‘These elegiac out- 
pourings of imaginative scribes, who weep with the same 
exaggerated vehemence with which, on occasion, they 
cut capers, are but the plumes on an imperial hearse : 
they are a fallacious indication of the mood of those 
who are accounted mourners. ‘There are no signs in 
Paris—and we speak as eye-witnesses—of hysterical 
lamentation. 

‘I'he real opinion of I’renchmen on the death of the 
lete Czar is instructive if useless for decorative pur- 
poses. Brushing aside all hyperbolical declamation, 
and going to the heart of the matter, the truth would 
appear to be that a genuine feeling of anxiety is wide. 
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spread. In the feverish moments of its birth the 
sweets of the Franco-Russian alliance were doubtless 
all the sweeter to not a few Frenchmen from the 
circumstance that the pact was thought to contain the 
promise, or at least to offer the hope, of approaching 
compensation for past pains. A part of the nation, 
while giving its right hand in friendship, doubled its 
left fist and shook it at the traditional enemy. But 
this was a passing humour, a fleeting pugnacity, mere 
post-prandial valour. For all but a handful of irre- 
concilables and incorrigibles the alliance has long been 
above everything a safeguard. The reason is that a 
change has come over the spirit of the average 
}'renchman’s dream. ‘The Gaul is ceasing, has already 
almost ceased, to be the most bellicose thing in 
humanity. Glory is the last matter in the world 
about which his soul is troubled. The first is filthy 
lucre and its attendant consolations. So much is this 
the case that if te-day Europe numbers a nation of 
shopkeepers that nation is assuredly the French. 
France the firebrand of Kurope is now a farcical 
perversion of the truth. A hundred French publicists 
have bemoaned of late what they are pleased to term 
the degeneration of their countrymen: have reproached 
them with their worship of the Golden Calf, their 
desertion of the God of their forefathers. It is im- 
possible to quarrel with this diagnosis—qud diagnosis 
of the éfat dime of the nation. Countless facts might 
be cited in support of it. One may be chosen: the 
success, unparalleled elsewhere, which the doctrine of 
Internationalism has met with in l’rance. In that 
country alone, for instance, could the sale of such a 
work as M. Hamon’s Psychologicdu Militaire Profis- 
Beyond 
question the French are for burying the hatchet, not 
grinding it. 

‘This desire for peace—on the Continent—is deep- 
rooted and strong: in proportion to it is the uneasiness 
aroused by the transfer of power in Russia. ‘The senti- 


sionnel have been numbered by the thousand. 


ment, indeed, is one of the causes of the lachrymose 
effusions that have flooded the Parisian Press. The 
son must surely be flattered by such exemplary grief 
for the father. Not only is the calculation conceivable 
but in many cases it is apparent, readable even by him 
who runs, and not likely to be overlooked by him whom 
it concerns chiefly. ‘To Nicholas II, however, it can 
matter little that the sorrowing for Alexander III. is 
not entirely disinterested. It is probable that he will 
accept it as one of many signs that he may reckon on 
France to the uttermost so long as he preserves his ally 
from the danger of invasion. T'rom this situation the 
countries forming the Triple Alliance have perhaps 
least to fear; England perhaps most. Still it is an 
undoubted gain to the cause of peace throughout the 
world that the I’rench are losing the taste, if not the 
stomach, for war. ‘They may not love their neighbours 
better than they did in the past, but they have attained 
to a more motherly regard for their own well-being ; 
which is sufficient. Provide France with statesmen 
wortby of the name, let the country cease to be governed 
by nonentities of whom every possible blunder may be 
expected with confidence, and the pacific be: t of the 
popular mind would no longer be open to doubt— 
Madagascar notwithstanding, as is explained in another 
column. The Lebel rifles have this admirable quality ; 
they will not go off of their own accord. 
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IN THE EAST 


HE degradation of Li-Hung-Chang and Prince 
Kung’s request for the mediation of the Powers 

are the beginning of the end. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that the war will come to an immediate halt, and 
still less that the issue will be a durable peace. How 
far the Chinese Government has been influenced by 
prescience, and how far by panic, must be an open 
question. In his prime, Prince Kung used not to be 
afilicted with nerves, and the preservation of Port 
Arthur is certainly worth a heavy price. At the same 
time, the advent of winter will soon put a stop to 
operations by land. What Prince Kung would like, 
we imagine, is an armistice that would enable him 
to tide over the next month or so. His proposals, 
we also observe, though large, are a trifle vague. 


An indemnity may mean millions or hundreds or 


tens, and the Japanese may decline to accept his 
figure. Again he is willing that China should abandon 
the suzerainty over Korea, but he has nothing to say 
about the acknowledgment of a Japanese overlordship 
Besides the overtures catch the enemy in anything but 
a pacific mood. Port Arthur lies within grasp, and 
Mukden must appear to them an attainable goal. Also 
the Yokohama correspondent of the 7'imes writes of 
gigantic preparations for the invasion of the North of 
China. He adds that ‘the complete submission of 
China to any terms Japan may wish to dictate, is now 
the dream of this nation. ‘The people are so carried 
away by the exaggerated reports of successes obtained 
by their army and navy, that they consider themselves 
invincible, and powerful enough to defy interference 
from any or all of the European nations. ‘These 
words were set down on September 29, but nothing has 
occurred since to abate the general enthusiasm. 

We hold, therefore, that the situation is not so 
simple as it looks, even from the Asiatic standpoint. 
‘he ‘T'sung-li-Yamen may be finessing, and the 
Japanese democracy, inflated by self-importance, may 
decline to listen to reason. ‘The coercion of either or 
both sides being out of the question, Europe will do 
well to confine itself to the moralities of Polonius. 
And the necessity of caution becomes the more evident 
when we come to estimate the relations of the Great 
Powers. In the first place we have in the young Czar 
an absolutely unknown factor. He may cherish the 
ambitions of an Alexander, or he may consider foreign 
politics a bore. Secondly, the interests involved are of 
the most divergent character, even if Russia be left 
out of the calculation. France has ‘Tonkin to 
consider, not to mention her position as protectress 


of Roman Catholicism in China. ‘There is com- 
merce, there are the Europeans engaged in 


mining and other enterprises, and there are the 
missionaries. M. Hanotaux, for one, evidently regards 
wariness to be the best policy, and the French Foreign 
Minister is perfectly right. Still less should a Govern- 
ment, which—to quote Lord Rosebery—is ‘ profoundly 
suspected °, be over-anxious to play the bottle-holder. 
We are, of course, aware that Lord Kimberley’s pre- 
vious intervention cannot, according to the Prime 
Minister, be called an intervention at all; and that, 
though his proposals were straightway rejected, yet 
‘their reception was extraordinarily favourable. How- 
ever that may be, bis reputation will not stand much 
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more of this diplomatic success, and we sincerely trust 
that he will turn a deaf ear to the Peace Society. 
Fussiness, in such cases, generally causes more evils 
than it cures; and though the opportunity gives scope 
for a certain amount of honest brokerage, not even the 
Chinese will allow their property to be knocked down 
without a reserve. Could he manceuvre the Powers 
into line, and teach the Japanese that they are becom- 
ing tiresome, it would be another matter altogether. 

We pass from China to the Indian frontier, and to 
Colonel Turner’s engagement with the Waziris. ‘That 
affair, despite a rather heavy percentage of killed and 
wounded, must be regarded as inevitable rather than 
lamentable. After the Durand agreement with the 
Ameer had been concluded it was obvious that the 
tribesmen would have to be reckoned witb. Lord 
Lansdowne objected to Abdur Rahman's garrison at 
Wano, and the circumstance that Colonel Turner was 
attacked near that place shows that, though our ally’s 
methods may be rough and ready, he at least under- 
stands the subjugation of mountain confederacies. 
Accordingly his retirement from the greater post of 
Waziristan implied that the Indian Government must 
assume control, more especially as the passes from the 
Karum to the Gomal could be left no longer in 
the hands of those turbulent Pathans. The De- 
limitation Commission, therefore, besides deciding 
which ranges should belong to Afghanistan and 
which to India, may be regarded as the advance- 
guard of a settled administration, and repugnant 
as such to Waziri instincts. The Indian Govern- 
ment was fully aware that Mr. Bruce’s escort must expect 
to meet with a strong opposition, and made its prepara- 
tions accordingly. Colonel Turner was placed in com- 
mand of 2500 men, and an equal number were kept in 
reserve at Dera Ismail Khan. The ferocity of the 
assault proves that the calculations were correct; the 
completeness of the rout demonstrates that the enemy 
had not been underrated. It remains to be seen 
whether the reinforcements at Colonel ‘Turner's 
call will be sufficient to beat down any further resist- 
ance, or if an expedition will have to be despatched 
on a scale similar to Sir William Lockhart’s against the 
Black Mountain tribes. On the whole, the presumption 
is that the Government of India will not be committed 
to a serious and prolonged war. One clan alone, the 
Mahsud, appears to have been engaged, and the others 
were known beforehand to be of divided mind. Accord- 
ingly, the occupation of Waziristan is likely to belong 
to that class of Indian undertaking which, because 
successful, becomes forgotten speedily, unless Mr. Knight 
happens to have served as a volunteer. We certainly 
have no desire for another Manipur, but, we trust, on 
the other hand, that the Government which prepared 
and the officers who won the victory of Wano will not 
go entirely unregarded of their fellow countrymen. 


WHERE WERE THE POLICE ? 


if Mr. Asquith were not immersed over shoes, 

over boots, in the quite hypothetical woes of the 
factory hand who has a vote, we might take some 
hope that, after the explosion of a bomb in Mayfair, 
the Home Office will awake to its duty towards the 
Anarchist : which is to give him neither a place to rest 
his head in nor a place for the sole of his foot so long as 
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he remains in England and outside an English gaol. It 
used to be said that the railways would never be safe 
until a director had been killed on the line. But 
it is impossible to say whether the person and pro- 
perty of Mr. Reginald Brett are so sacrosanct in the 
eyes of this Government, that it will change its 
idle indifference on this matter. In his public life 
Mr. Brett has harmed no one but himself. He is 
~known good-humouredly as a good-humoured speaker 
and writer, who beats the vague inane with the wings 
of his fancy, gets himself laughed at, and remains 
silent under criticism. ‘Tie bomb which was cast at 
the front door of his house in Tilney Street could 
scarcely have been intended for his dismemberment. 
Mr. Justice Hawkins lives near by; the Anarchists 
have never forgiven him the very proper severity with 
which he punished the bomb-makers at Walsall, and 
there is little doubt that the bomb was laid for him. 
Now what the Bench wants is more judges like Sir 
Henry Hawkins, who can always be trusted to deal 
with such criminals as are enskied and sainted by the 
sentimental Radical. ‘Therefore we might have assumed 
that the Government would continue its placid indiffer- 
ence, had not the true Democrat been brought into the 
affair. One true Democrat wrote to the press to say 
that he had heard the explosion at Portland Road and 
it gave him a headache. Another announced that a 
barmaid in a public-house near the scene of the explo- 
sion was holding a tray of glasses, which were cast 
down and smashed. Perhaps the Headache of the 
Democrat of Portland Road and the Broken ‘Tumblers 
of the Beautiful Barmaid—as Mr. John Burns would 
call her—may do what Lord Salisbury’s good sense 
failed to accomplish. 

Lord Rosebery carefully protected by a brace of 
police inspectors marched boldly up to the house some 
hours after the explosion. But he is just the sort of 
Premier to think that some such trivial act exhausts 
his duty. The Home Office has inspected the relics of 
the bomb, through Colonel Majendie, who believes that 
it was made of a high explosive more dangerous than 
dynamite. But why did not the Home Office know 
that the outrage was intended? In its wisdom, which 
most sensible persons would call want of wisdom, the 
Government refused to take powers for expelling the 
foreign Anarchist. It might have known that these 
Anarchists would take the first opportunity of retalia- 
ting upon its lazy benevolence by an outrage, if only to 
keep their hands in for larger outrages in France. Now 
the Anarchist is a gregarious creature, as gregarious as 
the women who protect him in Soho. He is hysterical 
and the victim of nervous disease: and the police 
ought to have spies at his elbows wherever he 
turns, for some Anarchists would ‘peach’ on 
themselves if there were no one else to betray. A very 
dangerous person concerned in the Café Véry business 
was lately allowed by the London police to slip his 
cable, although if they had but kept a watch on one 
or two men and one or two women whom they knew 
perfectly, he might have been ‘ jugged’ safely long 
ago. ‘The police were assiduous and omnipresent after 
the Tilney Street outrage. They ought to have known 
whom to watch and when to follow before any outrage 
took place. It is true that Inspector Melville is ham- 


pered by the jealousy of the French police: but it is 
also true that the special staff of detectives unknown 
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to the criminal classes, and the subsidiary staff of 
police spies which he needs, are denied him. Further- 
more, the Government refused to take the powers 
which Lord Salisbury suggested, and therefore the 
Government is in a measure guilty of the fact of this 
outrage, although only the moonstruck would accuse 
it of intentional guilt. Next time the Anarchists who 
want to blow an English judge into the presence of his 
Maker will first consult a red-book. Will the Home 
Office take a corresponding precaution ? 


THE LATE MR. WALTER 
+ ar modest man who ‘crossed to the other side’ 


full of years and honour a week ago, was a worthy 
successor to the father and to the grandfather whose 
name he bore, and a fit occupant of the unique position 
which he held. No collection of superlative epithets 
could express more conipletely the esteem and regard 
which English-speaking men had for the late Mr. 
Walter and the confidence which they placed in the 
great newspaper that he controlled for many years. 
Kor the moment we will but add our tribute of sympathy 
to those which have been offered already to the family 
which has lost a head so estimable and so beloved, to 
the members of the staff of the 7'mcs whom the death 
of him whom they held iu affectionate respect has 
plunged into no ordinary sorrow. ‘These tributes can 
bring no consolation yet; but it will be good to look 
back to them in the future and to re.aember that when 
the friends and foes of old times united in saying that 
the third John Walter was worthy of his name and 
that he lived up to the traditions of the 7'imes, they 
intended to convey their feeling that for integrity, 
energy, ability, and patriotism, he could not be matched 
easily amongst his contemporaries. 

Mr. Walter was known to the world principally as 
the owner of the Zimes. ‘True it is that he sat in 
Parliament for many years, devoting to the service of his 
country such businesslike ability and such untiring 
industry as would have entitled him to substantial 
recognition if he had desired it. But the fact that he 
controlled the paper which Mr. O'Connor, in words 
creditable to his warm heart and significant of the 
generosity of his disposition, described truthfully as 
‘the greatest in the world, made the public inclined to 
forget his unostentatious but valuable services in a 
position quite insignificant in comparison with that 
which he held in the greater world. ‘There were six 
hundred members of Parliament and more; there was 
but one man who was the practical owner of the J'imes. 
In like manner Mr. Walter managed his considerable 
estate in land with a generosity and a firmness which 
defied criticism and his reputation stood high in the 
City of London in matters entirely disconnected with 
Printing House Square. But there were other good 
Jandlords by the hundred and other sound men of 
business. He, and he alone, controlled the policy of 
the paper which has been the pride of journalism and 
in many ways the pride of Great Britain also. Nor was 
his task of conducting the government of the V%imes 
easy and free from anxiety. If he was not forced, 
as the first John Walter was forced, to stand in the 
pillory and to suffer imprisonment during many months 
for no other reason than that he was determined to 
assert and support the liberty of the Press, it was 
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because the firmness of his progenitor had rendered 
the position of the Press!in England secure for ever. 
If he was not obliged, as John Walter the second was, 
to face a revolt of his printers, it was because his 
father had settled the historical rebellion in the Times 
office in the most resolute manner and also because the 
men employed by the Y%imes newspaper are, from the 
highest to the lowest, paid up to the full value of their 
services and something more. But for all that the late 
Mr. Walter had to face many serious crises. He had 
to consider and determine the course to be followed by 
the paper in view of the fact that some of its rivals were 
coming down in price. He had to superintend the 
numerous arrangements which were to be made in 
connection with immense improvements in the com- 
munication of news, and it was one of the great 
achievements of his life to have built the great office in 
Printing House Square and Play House Yard. There 
any member of the Walter family may well stand and 
say Si monumentum queris circumspice. Finally the 
late proprietor of the Zimes was a man to whom his 
country owes a debt of great gratitude. It was no 
light thing for the Z'%imes newspaper, which for nearly a 
hundred years had half-followed and half-led enligh- 
tened public opinion, to refuse to follow Mr. Gladstone 
even when the country had given him a majority in 
favour of Home Rule. Indeed the introduction of the 
Home Rule scheme may be said to have marked a crisis 
in the history of the paper at which it became necessary 
to realise that it was no longer a matter of course that 
the votes given at this election or that represented 
the enlightened opinion of reasonable and intelligent 
persons. By his prompt recognition of this plain fact 
Mr. Walter deserved well of his country, for there can 
be no doubt that the weight of the testimony borne 
steadfastly by the TJ'imes against the party of treason- 
able separation -has been exceedingly influential. For 
this great deed, and for giving us the best paper in the 
world, our gratitude is due to Mr. Walter's memory, 
and we are well assured that the paper will command 
equal esteem under the conduct of Mr. Walter's son. 


PUBLIC PROSECUTIONS 


}' Jabez Balfour is really about to finish the first and 
most troublesome stage of his journey from Salta 

to the Old Bailey by clearing the port of Buenos Ayres 
it is probable that he will find the remaining stages 
comparatively comfortable. The object of his journey 
is not at this moment a suitable topic for public discus- 
sion, and as soon as he is at sea the laws of Argentina, 
curious and interesting as they no doubt are, may be 
left to take care of themselves. The probability of 
his return however, raises anew the question of the 
circumstances of his flight, and additional information 
as to its causes has brought the functions of that 
official whom the public like to call the Public 
Prosecutor under the criticism of our public instructors. 
The Director of Public Prosecutions probably does not 
object much to being misdescribed, and his correct title 
is as clumsy as his incorrect title is misleading ; he is also 
accustomed to that continual shower of gibes which is 
the lot of an unpopular official ; but when the most 
trustworthy of our daily contemporaries supposes that 
he has all the resources of the Solicitor to the ‘Treasury 
at his back, and calls for his conversion into 4 
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magisterial-police-detective, he must indeed feel 
inclined to abandon the profitless task of publishing 
his annual report. As anybody might know, but very 
few people do, his duties are merely to advise and 
assist any persons, particularly magistrates’ clerks and 
the police, in the prosecution of crimes, and they are 
performed by the Solicitor to the Treasury and form 
perhaps a quarter or less of his ordinary work. 

That his acts and omissions are more complained of 
than those of any other official is no doubt true. It 
is not necessary to have a very profound knowledge of 
the world to perceive that many rogues and not a few 
criminals go unpunished, and popular feeling looking, 
as it naturally does, for an individual to blame finds, or 
thinks it finds, the Public Prosecutor handy for the 
purpose. Unfortunately the public has less knowledge of 
criminal law than interest in it. Many forms of roguery 
must, except in a perfectly intolerable world, be left 
unpunishable ; it is essential to the proper punishment 
of crime that before a man is punished he should be 
proved to be guilty to a degree of certainty which can 
be fairly expressed by the odds of ten to one. With 
these two propositions granted (and they form the base 
of the criminal law both ethically and historically) it is 
obvious that no public prosecutor can gratify the 
legitimate desire for vengeance felt by all the persons 
who {invoke his assistance. A thoroughly dishonest 
company prospectus may, and probably will, keep 
outside the line defining a false pretence ; it may be,: nd 
in the Divorce Court often is, proved that a party to 
an action has committed perjury with enough certainty 
to make any verdict but one a miscarriage of justice ; 
but in all proceedings except criminal trials the verdict 
may rightly be given ona six to four chance. 
considerations which are a commonplace to persons of 
any experience and perfectly justifiable in themselves, 
are lost on persons who are anxious that others should 
right their wrongs, and the nearest official suffers in 
reputation in consequence. 

The possibility of instituting an official, whese duty 
it is to search out and punish crime with more activity 
than it is possible for the Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions to employ, is a wider question and not to be 
decided on any grounds of mere constitutional theory. 
‘The ‘Treasury does in fact prosecute all serious charges 
of violence, all cases of serious frauds, such as those 
committed by Hobbs and Wright in relation to the 
Liberator Society, and such newly-invented and doubt- 
ful crimes as lotteries, disguised as word competitions. 
‘he police and other local bodies can and do deal with 
similar less serious offences when a fairly good case 
is made out. Can officials do more than this profitably ? 
Perhaps they can, but in that case they will need ex- 
ceptional powers, They might have power to arrest on 
a suspicion which would not justify a magistrate in 
committing ; but are we prepared to repeal the Statute 
of Habeas Corpus in favour of a glorified policeman ? 
‘They might have power to inspect the books of any 
business whose honesty they suspected, which might 
hinder the dishonest minority, but what of the honest 
majority? Any extension of the power of officialdom 
must be over the just as well as the unjust; will those 
who complain of official blunders in the past increase 
the scope of those blunders in the future, even though 
such an increase would have prevented Mr. Balfour's 

journey to Argentina ? 


These 
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CITY NOTES 


South African Goldfields—Incandescent Gas Light Company 


Oclober Trade Returns. 

VHERE is no doubt of the progress that is being made 
in South Africa; but if any proof were needed, 
it would be supplied by the Report of the Consolidated 
Gold-fields of South Africa, Limited. This company has 
a capital of £000,000 in debentures and £1,250,000 in 
shares, and after payment of the debenture interest, there 
was a profit for the year ending June 30 of £308,693, 
which speaks sufficiently for its prosperity. For those 
who want a hint as to the most likely properties in which to 
invest, a glance at the list of the company’s investments 
will not be amiss, for the managing directors are Messrs. 
C. D. Rudd and Cecil Rhodes, who are entitled to two- 
fifleenths of the net profits. These two gentlemen, 
therefore, in addition to their experience, from which 
some benefit might be expected, possess the gratification 
of being directly interested to a very considerable extent 
in the success of the undertaking. It is noticeable that 
the company has very large holdings in the deep level 
undertakings, which at present yield no return, For 
instance, it has 79,000 shares in the Champ d’Or 
Deep Level Company, 46,000 shares in the Crown 
Deep Company, 10,000 shares in the Geldenhuis Deep, 
44,000 sharés in the Roodepoort Deep, about half the 
capital of the new Simmer and Jack and $58,000 shares in 
the Goldfields Deep. It is clear from this that very great 
results are expected from the deep level mines and it only 
remains to hope that the expectations will not be disap- 
pointed. While dealing with this company we have to 
notice the proposed alteration in its capital account. It 
is intended to cut up the existing 1,250,000 of shares 
into €625,000 of 6 per cent. preference and £625,000 of 
ordinary. ‘There is nothing to be said against the scheme, 
because it is not a splitting operation in the ordinary sense, 
but is merely a conversion of part of the capital into a 
preferential charge, without in any way increasing the 
nominal amount of the company’s capital. It is a pity, 
however, that the preference shares were not thought of 
last year when the £600,000 of debentures were issued. 
The Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa is a sort of 
speculative trust company with constantly shifting assets, 
and it is not the sort of concern which ought to have a 
debenture debt. No undertaking in the nature of a Trust 
Company ought to be handicapped by debentures, because 
in a bad year there is a serious risk of its being forced into 
liquidation by foreclosure proceedings. To cumulative 
preference shares there is not this objection since they are 
not a debt against the company, and it would be much 
better for the Goldfields if their 5! per cent. debentures 
had never been issued. At the same time it does not look 
as if there is much danger of the income ever being in- 
sufficient.to meet the debenture interest, and our objection 

in this case is one of principle only. 

The Incandescent Gas Light Company will rank among 
the romances of Company lite. Everybody knows the 
hooded burners which it supplies and their peculiarly 
bright white light. 
the verge of bankruptcy in 1890, and in order to raise a 


Started in ISS7 the concern was on 


little more capital to give it a last chance, an issue of 
debentures and £1000 in preference shares of 2s. each was 
These preference shares were to be entitled to 
nine-tenths of the profits and every subscriber for £2 of 
So bad, 
however, did the company’s prospects look that even these 
terms did not induce the shareholders to subscribe the 
debentures in full. With what money was obtained the 


made. 


debentures was given one 2s, preference share. 


Company struggled on and engaged a new manager who 
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had had experience in Germany in the incandescent 


lighting business, This manager soon put a different 
complexion on affairs. The Company began to pull round, 
paid off its debentures, and for the twelve months ended 
on March 3Ist jast each 2s. preference share received a 
dividend of £1. In the current year it is an open secret 
that the business has again improved enormously, and that 
already a dividend of about £4 has been earned for each 
preference share. Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that the 2s. shares are selling at £27 each and 
upwards, Among those who have profited greatly by this 
remarkable change in the fortunes of the Incandescent 
Gas Light Company are General Beresford and the 
executors of the late Admiral Sir Edward Inglefield, two 
of the directors who rather against their will in order to 
assist the Company took up £2000 of debentures for 
which they each got 1000 preference shares, These 
shares which cost them £100 can be sold to-day for 
£27,000, a profit which has rarely been paralleled by the 
richest gold mines in the world. 

We are glad to notice a decided improvement in the 
Trade and Navigation Returns for October, there being a 
small increase in the imports, and an addition of £908,204, 
or 5.32 percent, in the exports compared with a year ago. 
We find that the greater part of the increased exports 
have gone to the United States, and we have sent there 
considerably larger quantities of cotton, jute and linen 
piece goods, worsted tissues, alkali, tin-plates, ete. This 
must be considered highly satisfactory, and is a favourable 
augury for British trade in the near future. The war 
between China and Japan has not apparently had much 
effect on those who supply munitions of war, for we only 
sold 220,000 pounds more gunpowder and 2500 muskets 
during the month. The guns, it is to be observed, only 
cost £1000, which leads one to suppose that they must 
have been shipped for Chinese consumption. Generally 
there is a disposition to look at things more cheerfully 
in the City, and the victory of the Republicans and the 
defeat of the Populists make for better times in the rail- 
way world of the United States. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter Under ‘ Flying Seal’) 


Royal Exeter Hotel, Bournemouth, 
November 8, 1894. 
My pear Percy, 

A week’s repose in this delightful place is worth a 
month’s sojourn at Nice or Monte Carlo —because it is so 
very near to London. Within the space of three hours 
you can be sniffing either the pines or the firblocks with 
which Sweden softens the thoroughfares of London. 1 
remember in years gone by that Bournemouth had a 
different aspect when the late Lord Malmesbury held 
sway over Heron Court and Mr. C. W. Parke, M.P., over 
Branksome Tower and Sir George Gervis (whilom Tapps 
and now Meyrick) were the leading landowners of the 
neighbourhood. Bournemouth was then a place of small 
importance compared with Christchurch— nowadays a poor 
and providence-forsaken town relieved only by a magni- 
ficent Priory Church, which I am given to understand the 
Dissenters of the neighbourhood appreciate on account of 
the monument to the Poet Shelley. We, who are as 
independent in our religious views as was Shelley himself, 
can perfectly appreciate this splendid fane viewed even 
from an architectural point of view. Early Norman and 
late Saxon wrestle with one another even as they did on 
the field of Hastings. I honestly think that the Church 
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is one of the finest bits of masonry in the world and | 
would that more of my countrymen were acquainted with 
its beauties. And for the superstitious there is the charm- 
ing legend of liow the beam was brought down to Twyne- 
ham. But to me the most curious fact is this, The Avon 
and the Stour join the sea together. The Avon right up 
to Ringwood is famous for its salmon—Christchurch 
salmon taken at the ‘run’ commands a top price in the 
London market—but in the Stour there is never a salmon 
to be seen; only weeds and pike are plentiful, Explain 
this ye modern Bucklands, 

I ran up to town the day before yesterday—-what a 
contrast in weather did I find after this charming spot. 
When it rains in Bournemouth the dry soil absorbs the 
moisture. When it rains in London the wood pavement 
makes mud sufficient to bury any being not booked for 
Woking Cemetery. At the same time I was not sorry for 
my expedition. The Club always the Club, my dear 
fellow was filled with those beings whose sole topic of 
conversation is either the life which they have lived or 
the life which they mean to live. I confess that it gives 
me infinite pleasure to hear of the escapades during the 
Crimean war of Jinks or to be told of the future campaigns 
of Binks. Both like Bayard are sans peur, but I doubt if 
either of them is sans reproche. The death of the Czar 
has been the chief subject of discussion and, of course, 
every sort of cause has been given for his death. I fancy 
that the National Observer gave the right one. Alex- 
ander III. was an excellent husband and father but he was 
a queer sort of potentate. He has been described as the 
Prince of Peace. He was nothing of the sort and did not 
deserve the gush poured over him by the Press on this 
amicable account. What he wanted and what he persist- 
ently carried out was the aggrandisement of Russia. 

No one has been more inconvenienced by the death of 
the Czar than the Prince of Wales—unless I except Mr. 
Melton Prior, the celebrated artist, who started for 
Livadia on the day following the departure of the Heir 
Apparent. His Royal Highness had many private engage- 
ments in this country which he courageously gave up in 
order to accompany the Princess of Wales to Russia. The 
Prince is expected back in England at the end of the 
montu, but the Princess will most likely stay with the 
Czarina for some time and afterwards visit her parents 
at Copenhagen, By the way the departure of the Duke 
ci York for the Czar’s funeral was, in view of his health, 
“bjected to strongly by certain high authorities. However 
the Duke was determined, and as the croupiers say at 
Monte Carlo ‘ rien ne va plus’—up to the present. 

We of the National Observer were the first to give 
information respecting the indisposition of the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. Not only has he been unable to 
go to Russia but also his visit to England has been post- 
poned. The Duke, so I understand, is suffering from 
severe chill on the liver, a malady very akin to that dire 
fiend influenza, In the meantime he keeps up his spirits 
and his interest in postage stamps. I am told by a 
philatelist —I think that is the correct name for a collector 

that the Duke has one of the finest collection of stamps 
in the world and that on one occasion when showing it to 
an enthusiastic American lady she exclaimed, ‘Why this 
rushes creation, It’s a regular stampede.’ The joke was 
hers, not mine. 


If you want a good laugh get the field of October 27, 
refer to page 634 (middle column), and look at the 
paragraphs headed ‘ Moors and Manors.’ The shooting 
party at ‘Backlittle, Inverness’ must have been ex- 
ceptional. 

With profound respect to the Grand Duchess, I am, 
Hat (o° THe Wynp). 


yours ever, 





————------~ 
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LORD MAYORS’ ELECTIONS 


HE late rare incident of a contested election for the 
mayoralty of London has drawn public attention 
afresh to the very singular mode of election which prevails 
there—a mode elsewhere unknown. In other towns the 
town council elects the mayor. In London alone the chief 
officer of the City is elected by persons acting not in the 
capacity of citizens, but as the (theoretical) followers of par- 
ticular trades, or occupations as they used par excellence to 
be called. There is no more difficult subject in English 
history than the relation of the craft gilds to the mer- 
chant gilds and the town councils, No one has yet 
succeeded in solving the mystery, and in London it is as 
obscure, or more obscure, than elsewhere. Most mys- 
terious of all is the fact that London—which always was, 
as it is now, the home of commerce and the throne of 
merchants, and not of manufacturers—is precisely the 
city which was most effectively conquered by the craft 
gilds, which consisted mainly of manufacturers, and not 
of merchants. The election by the livery companies 
dates from 1376, when it was established in riots which 
almost provoked the abolition of the mayoralty altogether. 
At that time the gilds established their right, not only to 
elect the mayor, but to elect the common council itself. 
The measure was alleged to be adopted to prevent the 
tumult arising from large assemblies. Ten years after- 
wards the gilds lost the power of electing the common 
council, but retained that of electing the mayor of the 
City, which, albeit threatened in these thoughtless days, is 
by universal confession the metropolis of the world, and 
the home of such a splendid hospitality as Royalty itself 
cannot surpass. Still, it can hardly be said now that the 
election of a Lord Mayor is an affair of supreme import- 
ance to the nation. 

It was not ever thus. Time was when an election of 
Lord Mayor could convulse the Court, and perturb the 
kingdom. Perhaps the most exciting elections were those 
which took place from 1265 to 1272 when the rule of the 
self-elected Aldermen was being threatened by the 
general body of the ratepayers. According to the White 
Book of the Guildhall, compiled in 1419, only those 
specially summoned to the Guildhall by the Mayor and 
Aldermen, being the Aldermen and four or six of what 
they were pleased to term ‘the wiser and more discreet 
men’ of each ward (which meant the richest) were allowed 
to take part in the election. But in the Barons’ War the 
city democracy sided with Simon de Montfort, the 
creator of the House of Commons, against the king, and 
gained the government of the city as the Barons did of the 
kingdom, The chief contemporary chronicler of the city, 
himself an Alderman, tells us that ‘the people’ calling 
themselves the Commune of the city elected Thomas 
Fitz Thomas or Thompson mayor three years running, 
‘taking but small counsel with the Aldermen and 
magnates of the city’ and swore him in without being 
first presented to the King or the Barons of the 
Exchequer. When ‘St. Simon,’ as many called him, fell 
at Evesham, so strong was ‘the people ’ that the king was 
forced to promise pardon to the Londoners, not excepting 
the radical Mayor Tom Thomson, Afterwards in 
violation of a safe conduct granted to him, the king 
seized him and other chief citizens at Windsor, and sent 
them to the Tower. At the next election of mayor, in 
1265, the chronicler tells us that ‘ many of the small people ’ 
objected to the election of one William Richardson, shout- 
ing (and the chronicler here deserts Latin for his mother 
tongue), ‘ Nay, nay,’ and saying, ‘We will have no mayor 
but Thomas Thompson, and, we will have him and his 
fellows out of prison,’ and the king had to send a large 
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force of soldiers and sefvants with arms under their 
clothes to put them down, A few years later, in 1272, 
the same struggle between the people and the great 
men was renewed. When the citizens assembled on the 
28th October, then the usual day for the election, the 
Aldermen and ‘ discreeter sort’ elected Philip the tailor ; 
but the ‘common crowd’ opposed the election shouting, 
‘Nay, nay; we will have Walter Harvey again,’ and forth- 
with placed him in the mayor's chair. The Aldermen 
and ‘ discreet ones’ went off to the king at Westminster 
to tell tales, but Harvey and ‘the people’ at once 
followed. The Aldermen gravely (according to them- 
selves) complained of the insolence of the people, but 
they put their case no higher than that ‘to them more 
than to others pertained the right of election, and tried 
to win by exciting the Royal Council by references to 
Simon de Montfort. Meanwhile, according to the biased 
chronicler, the people showed no cause, but only stood 
and shouted in the King’s Hall, ‘We are the Commons of 
the City, we are the electors, and we will have Walter 
Harvey,’ and they made such a noise that it disturbed 
the old king in his bed chamber where he lay sick. ‘The 
Aldermen on the other hand adduced many _ reasons. 
As the principal ones were that the Aldermen ought to 
elect because ‘ they were the heads and the people only 
the members,’ and because they presided as magistrates 
in the moots, the shouting seems to have been quite as 
good an argument. At all events it was as effective. The 
Council adjourned the case till the next day, telling 
Harvey to return with only ten men. Nevertheless he 
came again in force and the shouting was resumed, This 
was repeated daily until the 11th of November, when 
some one quoted Plato at Harvey ‘that no one ought to 
hold office who wanted it, as it showed he wanted it for 
his own objects,’ he swore, ‘ by God and by my soul I do 
not want to be mayor or any other officer of the city for 
myself: but I want to bear that burden, that I may uphold 
the poor against the rich, who wish to oppress them with 
taxes and city expenses.’ Indeed, on the Aldermen’s 
own showing, the ‘Great Ones’ had on some juggling 
pretext excused the rich from their contributions to the 
‘redemption’ of the city from the king. On November 
11th, the Council decided to have neither candidate as 
mayor, but to take the city into the king’s hands, referring 
the matter to arbitration. Onthe 20th Henry IIL. died. 
Next day the Archbishop of York and the Earl of 
Gloucester and the Chancellor, Merton, as heads of 
the Council went to the city, ignored the arbitration, 
and summoned a folkmoot in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
Walter Harvey was elected, and the Aldermen, sitting in 
the Chapter-house, were persuaded to acquiesce in his 
election lest worse should happen. The oligarchs had 
their revenge, however. In 1274 they convicted Harvey 
on a series of charges, some false, some trivial, and the 
rest showing that he had been before his age in promoting 
free trade in victuals, particularly in the great article of 
fish ; and, with the assistance from the Court which had 
not forgiven his connection with Simon de Montfort, 
deposed him from his aldermanry, and reversed his 
reforms. Here the story and the chronicle come to an 
end. We do not even learn whether Walter Harvey 
escaped the violent death which overtook the earliest 
recorded London reformer, William Longbeard, under 
Richard I, Popular government was defeated that time, 
and free trade was apparently suppressed when the gilds 
conquered the city. But the gilds in their turn fell 
into the hands of those who had no connection with the 
crafts they were supposed to represent ; and free trade 
came with the growth of Greater London. But for all 
that Greater London may not absorb the old City. 
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THE SCHOOL BILL 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT) 


‘ O* all debts men are least willing to pay the taxes. 

What a satire is this on government! Every- 
where they think they get their money’s worth except 
for these.’ Really Emerson might have been a prophet 
with the English school-board rates in his mind’s eye 
when he wrote this passage. Never was money sought 
for a better purpose, never was money more bitterly and 
more generally grudged. A tax for a new object is 
bound to be unpopular, because the object being new 
naturally appears unnecessary, but the cause of the 
general opposition to school-board rates, I maintain, lies 
deeper down. It must be sought in the vaguely felt 
but very general and very well-founded uncertainty as to 
what the system those rates are taken to support really 
is. Much may be forgiven Parliament. It had to put 
its hand to an uncommonly difficult task. Yet though it 
may have been inevitable, it is none the less lamentable, 
that Parliament should have left to be fought out locally 
and on ill-defined lines the two most difficult questions in 
the whole problem of public education—the question of 
religious instruction and the question of the relation of 
Board schools to voluntary schools, That either of these 
questions can be settled permanently or satisfactorily till 
the parents of the children are given far more voice in the 
management of the schools than they enjoy at present de 


jure and qua parents, however much irfluence they may 


exercise de facto, | for one totally decline to believe ; and 
from this point of view the freeing of the schools appears 
likely to prove in the long run rather a cruel kindness. 
It has not only weakened, in the eyes of superficial 
politicians, the parents’ claim to control the education of 
their children, but it has added greatly to a_ public 
burden the true weight of which it is extremely hard to 
assess, but which is not likely to become less unpopular 
the heavier it grows: and it is growing very heavy. 

In the year ending December 1893 the Education 
grants amounted to £6,394,152 16s. 10d. Deducting 
the fee grants (£2,122,196 18s. 11), there remains 
£4,271,955 17s. 1ld. This sum includes the expenses of 
administration and inspection, annual grants to training 
colleges and for evening scholars, and pensions and gra- 
tuities to teachers. The annual grants for day-scholars 
reached £3,805,173 7s. 4d. For the school year 1892-3 
there were raised the further sums of £3,431,2860 from 
local rates, and £808,949 from voluntary subscribers. Five 
years ago, before the days of fee grants, the corresponding 
figures were as follows: Education grants, £3,559,390 3s. 2d., 
annual grants for day-scholars, £3,190,370 11s, 11d. ; raised 
from rates, £2,491,015; from voluntary subscribers, 
£745,916. In that year there were on the registers of all 
the schools inspected 4,087,510 children, of whom 1,780,178 
were on the registers of Board schools, Their school-pence 
brought in £1,861,705. In the latter year there were 
2,090,740 children on the registers of Board schools, out 
of a total of 5,120,373, of whom 4,236,807 were free 
scholars, while the fees of varying amount paid by the 
remaining 889,506 produced £357,030. From these data, 
quite apart from that wide and difficult question of 
fee grants versus school pence, some interesting infer- 
ences may be drawn. It would appear not only that the 
proportion of children who go to Board schools is increasing, 
but that the education grants increase more rapidly than 
the total number of scholars, while the rates and volun- 
tary contributions more than keep pace with the number 
of scholars at Board schools and voluntary schools respec- 
tively. To meet particular cases, no doubt these infer- 
ences would have to be modified in detail—e.g., in London 
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so far as the ‘maintenance’ of the voluntary schools 
is concerned, for at the earlier of these dates there 
was subscribed 10s, 04d. per child (that is to say, child 
in average attendance), at the later 9s. 47d. This fall- 
ing off is important, seeing that for the ‘maintenance’ 
of the Board schools the London ratepayers contributed 
£1 14s. 1 jd. per child in 1888 and £1 163, 113d. in 1893, 
but ‘maintenance,’ I should add, being a technical term, 
meaning ‘salaries of teachers, books, repairs of furniture 
and buildings, lighting and warming,’ it is not safe to lay 
much stress on calculations as to ‘ cust of maintenance’ 
based on an aggregate of returns from schools of very 
different sorts and sizes. To return to such figures as | 
have been collating, if they prove anything, they prove 
that colossal and growing sums of money are required for 
and being spent on elementary education, while the pro- 
grammes put forward are so ambitious that one fails to 
see where the limit to possible expenditure may be fixed 
even for purposes of argument. 

These items in the school bill are bad enough, but there 
is worse behind—the borrowings of the School Boards, 
Of course their loans have been spent in buying land 
and building schools, but while schools are an asset 
which only produces income very indirectly, plenty of hard 
cash is wanted to meet charges for interest and repay- 
ment. On the 29th of September 1888 the liabilities of 
School Boards in respect of loans outstanding were 
£16,715,110 for England, £834,157 for Wales. On the 
20th of September 1893 they stood at £19,974,582 and 
£964,589. Twenty millions is a very large sum of 
money, but the point about these debts is their distribu- 
tion. I have extracted from official reports the following 
items, which appear to me interesting :— 


{mount paid t« Equivalent toa 
Tranenter hy | Tate per £ om “obi. £0 
School Board =~ oo the rateable — on 
ae value of the om 
Authority. cet 
district of 

Thorniey (Durham)— se d. £ sd. 

1587-15888 232 0 © 24 3373 11 #1 
_ 1892-1593 330 0 O 25 2929 13 7 
Shefford (Beds)— 

1557-1885. ww. | 16515 OO 15 2334 15 0 

1892-1893 . . . .|270 19 © 26 2170 17 
Mottingham (Kent)— 

1887-1888 . . . 270° 0 O 14 1833 11 11 

1592-1893 P - | 480 O O 21.5 i i 
South Witham/( Lincoln) — 

1887-1888 . . . 107 1 3 13.5 940 Il O 

1892-18903 . . . 176 0 O 22.25 823 1 O 
Nuffield Oxford 

1887-1888 ... . 60 0 O 10 239 3 4 

1892-1893 150 0 O 30 957 10 38 


Such figures explain why up and down the country 
School Boards are dreaded like a pestilence, and they 
do more. They compel one to ask what on earth would 
have happened had the voluntary schools never existed 
or been dropped, had the parishes where farms are going 
out of cultivation and cottages falling into ruins been 
saddled each with its modest little public debt to remind 
it of more prosperous times. Reporting on the Basing- 
stoke district, Mr. Milman says : ‘Where most was done. . . 
some forty or fifty years ago we now find improvements or 
enlargements most necessary. The pioneers in education, 
as in many other things, have been the greatest sufferers.’ 
Circular 321, he points out, has appeared ‘at a time when 
the agricultural prosperity of the country is at a low ebb 
and there is no money for much-needed improvements 
and enlargements.’ This Circular 321, another Inspector, 
Mr. Coward, thinks is bringing about an improvement 
which will place the voluntary schools in a better and 
safer position than that they used to hold. With the 
fee grant and improved organisation ‘they occupy now 
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a strong vantage ground from which, if they fulfil their 
obligations to the nation at large by maintaining a high 
standard of education, it will be a difficult task to dis- 
lodge them. But it must be a high standard, a standard 
well abreast of all those modern requirements which the 
circumstances of the country and age indicate as neces- 
sary in every scheme of national education, The old 
order of things in our public elementary schools is rapidly 
and happily passing away, and the new order of higher 
aims, greater breadth, and a more practical adjustment 
of the course of study to the needs of the country is taking 
its place.’ 

Mr. Coward’s sentiments do him honour, but his grasp of 
the situation would appear distinctly inferior to Mr. Milman’s. 
I venture to prophesy that the present activity of the 
Education Department can have only one of two results. 
Either the country will be covered with school boards 
thoroughly hostile to the law they undertake to administer 
and the schools they have under their charge, or a ‘schola 
media’ between the present Board schools and voluntary 
schools will have to be devised. In the interests of 
education I hope the latter course will be followed—and 
it is not an impossible one. The distinction between 
Board schools and voluntary schools is far greater in 
appearance than reality, neither of them being necessarily 
controlled as they should be by the parents, both of 
them being supervised and superintended by the State. The 
real difficulty, it cannot be repeated too often, is not the 
‘religious’ difficulty—z.e. the giving of religious instruc- 
tion—-but the party spirit which is working that ‘religious’ 
difficulty for all it is worth, and there will be pretty doings 
in the time to come when our Progressives take up the 
question of teaching history and the ‘Duties of the 
Citizen.’ Religion is not the only, though it may be the 
most tempting, field for party spirit to disport itself in. 


‘MINERVA'S OWN’ 


MFXHE Atheneum Club in Pall Mall is well entitled to 

the interesting monograph which Mr. Francis Waugh 
has written. In a truly filial spirit he has gathered 
together—not undramatically too-——a number of curious 
particulars, A club of which Sir Walter Scott was one of the 
founders—with Thomas Moore, Sir Humphrey Davy and 
Sir Thomas Lawrence—offers a sort of romantic attraction. 
Indeed, the building itself has an air of quiet dignity that 
is inkeeping with such pretensions. Mr. Croker, laying 
aside his tomahawk for once, was virtually the founder, 
and by his energy succeeded, in 1828, in starting it 
successfully. One only of the original group still 
survives and is probably the oldest clubman in the 
kingdom, having been balloted for some seventy years 
ago. Originally the Club bore the odd name of ‘The 
Society,’ but speedily changed it to its present more fitting 
one. There is something appropriate in the selection of 
the goddess whose statue, the work of Bailey, looks down 
from the portico and her familiar monogram is plentifully 
intermixed with the ornamentation. This has a refining 
influence though it may be unseen and unthought of. 
Certainly no new society of our day, ‘mushroom’ oy 
otherwise, is likely to dream of placing itself under the 
tutelage of any known god or goddess, 

A rather touching incident was the meeting of Dickens 
and Thackeray—‘ Boz’ and ‘Titmarsh’—after their 
Garrick Club quarrel. Dickens was passing on but the 
warm-hearted novelist stopped him and would shake 
hands. This scene was at the foot of the stairs ‘close to 
the coats.’ Dickens had a favourite seat in the dining. 
room by the south-east window, perhaps the cheerfullest, 
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suited to his own sunny nature, but, as Mr, Waugh tells, 
he would often snatch a sandwich, which he would eat 
standing or ‘while striding about the room,’ Theodore 
Hook’s penchant was for a table at the north-east angle 
near the door, which has been called Temperance 
Corner, from his repeated orders for gin punch, ete. The 
wit was accustomed to call for ‘ toast and water,’ ‘ lemonade’ 
and a‘ cup of tea’: terms which were perfectly ‘under- 
standed of the waiters.’ Mr. Waugh has discovered yet 
another of those ‘mock pearls of history’ which Mr. 
Hayward was so skilful in detecting. The oft-repeated 
story and ‘good thing,’ that the diners fell off by 
some hundreds after Hook’s death, is an exaggeration. 
One of Theodore’s most characteristic jests was his 
constant tampering with the barometer, to the perplexity 
of the old members, who consulted it daily. It took the 
most erratic flights, leaping of a sudden from ‘ set fair’ 
to ‘stormy.’ At last the committee ordered that it 
should be locked up. Mr. Hayward inherited the 
corner, and on Sundays recruited a favourite party, at the 
round dinner-table, of the late Mr. Fergusson the archi- 
tect, Mr. Vaux of the Museum, Kinglake, Chenery, 
Lord O'Hagan ; or some distinguished foreigner, such 
as the Duc d’Aumale. In spite of this foreign connection, 
we have heard him—as he led round say the Duc 
de Broglie—chattering his French with a pronounced 
Stratford-atte-Bow accent. This choice club contains 
the fin fleur of the professions—artists, lawyers, clerics, 
physicians, Parliament men, scientists, ete. The god- 
dess can at any moment call on her children to 
assist her, and can be sure of the best advice. Recently 
the building was painted and decorated, when Alma 
Tadema and Mr. Poynter furnished the designs. Is there 
There are judges galore and eminent 
counsel to advise. Is a member taken ill? Some famous 
one of Harley Street is at hand, Sir Thomas Lawrence 
chose its statues, and there was a famous medallist to 
design a stamp for its note-paper. 

Minerva’s Own has, in short, its dramatic history and 
traditions, which Mr. Waugh has faithfully collected. 


a legal difficulty ¢ 


THE MORALITIES IN NOVEL-WRITING 


RB’ request, Mr. Hall Caine opened the session of the 

Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, on Wednes- 
day, with a discourse on ‘ Moral Responsibility in the Novel 
and the Drama.’ It is not, perhaps, entirely philosophical 
to apply to Mr. Caine, or to any person who makes novel- 
writing a profession, for light and counsel on this subject. 
The profoundest knowledge of human nature, and the 
most perfect skill in depicting the effect of circumstance 
on character, are no guarantees for a right sense of moral 
responsibility in the use of those advantages. This sense 
may exist in very different degrees, and may be of a very 
different complexion, in men of equal eminence and apti- 
tude. Take the view of one novelist about his obligations 
to morality, and you will find it condemned by another 
practitioner of equal genius as puerile or revolting, accord- 
ing to his own bent. 

Nor is it necessary to put a novelist on a platform to 
learn what he thinks of the moralities of his calling. His 
books reveal his mind on that point more clearly than on 
any other; and though there are things that he might tell 
in the witness-box, perhaps, it is extremely unlikely that 
he would take the world into his confidence about them. 
One might say (if he would) that stories of a certain kind 
are really about the cheapest and easiest to write that 
man or woman can lay a mind to, if only you go at the 
business in a sufficiently impudent way. Another would 
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declare that he (or she) does not enter upon the details 
of sexual relationship with any real warmtb, or in any 
belief that society will be improved by the publication of 
them ; but because the market is very good at present 
for the revelation of chamber secrets, and that money and 
advertisement are hard to come by. Another might say 
that he (or she) loves to think of the flutter of excitement 
that his (or her) ingenious boldness will set up in many a 
male and female breast, and that this is a sweet reward 
over and above the exclamatory admiration of /in-de-siecle 
reviewers, and the prospect of four or five editions. But 
neither the one sort of novel-writer nor the other is in the 
least degree likely to volunteer such confessions. If they 
spoke at all, both would join with another set in profess- 
ing adevotion to Art so intense, a regard for truth to 
Life so compelling, that they have no choice but to dive 
deep into sexual mysteries, carrying into these mysteries 
the one true and holy light—-Nature’s own and purely 
physiological ; and then? Why then to reveal what their 
genius sees under that light, without any regard for 
reticence, which is treachery to truth ; for modesty, which 
to their knowledge is prarience ; or for decency, which is 
entirely bourgeois and suburban. 

Mr. Hall Caine has no more to say in his address on this 
subject than he had already made plain by his choice of 
subject and his way of writing. Indeed, his views and 
opinions on moral responsibility in the Novel and the 
Drama are more clearly seen in his stories than in his 
lecture. From the one we draw a distinct understanding 
of what he thinks a wholesome liberty, and what he fears 
is unwholesome licence. We see, and are satishfed. Asa 
novelist, Mr. Caine is not to be ranked with the ‘really 
prurient’ because over-scrupulous writers like Walter 
Scott, who never forgot the Young Person, but neither is 
he of those whose artistic instincts teach them to seek love’s 
utter loneliness in a Lock Hospital. His various works 
show that he has that within which compels him to acknow- 
ledge the moral responsibility of writing books. We see 
distinctly that without being ridiculously squeamish, the 
moral sense has a good grip of him, and keeps his dramatic 
and analytic promptivgs in restraint. And he plainly 
asserts in his lecture that so it should be with all writers 
for the stage and the circulating library. He thinks that, 
‘ however it may be with the Eastern genius, certainly 
the Western genius, when it tries to combine imagination 
with moral aim, is like a bear dancing in chains,’ 
Therefore he would have nothing to do with moral 
aims (in which he is probably right), and would 
much rather that Fancy spoke with ‘the voice of 
Nature’ than with the voice of Virtue; where again 
we should probably find him right, did he explain what 
he means by ‘ Nature.’ For Nature speaks equally in the 
conduct of a Colonel Newcome, a Colonel Charteris, 
every man’s mother, and dogs of all kinds and both sexes. 
But while Mr. Caine holds these views we find such 
sentences as this in his lecture: ‘I would say to the 
novelist and the dramatist, don’t think that conscience 
has no place in the novel. Though you are incapable of 
putting a moral idea into a work as a motive, don't 
suppose that your work is unmoral, and that you are free 
from moral responsibility.’ That seems to us sound and 
good, and quite in accordance with Mr, Caine in Mr, Caine’s 
own work. But he doesn’t keep it up. Unwilling, 
perhaps, to reflect on the work and the doctrine of other 
novel-writers, who first proclaim that they are Artists and 
then that there is no such thing as immorality in Art, Mr. 
Caine is presently found wobbling. He quotes J. F. 
Millet, who said, ‘all is proper to be expressed provided 
our aim is high enough’ such as the a:m of the good 
Walt Whitman (for example) when he wrote certain pages 
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of his Leaves of Grass ; for no one has ever questioned 
the nobility of Mr. Whitman’s aim, though many have 
reddened at the canine insouciance of that poet’s bestialities. 
And there are also passages to the effect that since ‘the 
world is a horrible, foul, and corrupt book, always open 
and never to be shut,’ we should beware of the danger of 
refusing to keep our noses over any choice portion of the 
foulness and corruption which the novelist may wish to 
analyse for our better knowledge of its composition. But 
we are persuaded that Mr. Hall Caine does not mean this. 
It is all his affability. He has a feeling that he should be 
loyal to the brethren of the craft, though he would not 
for the world invite his own readers to what some of them 
dish up with a gusto which has a very near resemblance 
to the Eskimo taste in fish. 

This is the disappointment in Mr. Hall Caine’s address, 
It wants consistency, and is all too sweet. But for that he 
would have had more to say for the masterpieces of fiction 
which are as free from all thought of foulness and corruption 
as a flowering tree. He would have laughed at the cant 
about ‘ art’ and its demands, and their priestly obligations 
to it, which some writers affect upon a mere statement 
of their own inspiration and consequent immunities. 
He would have acknowledged that since it is a well- 
understood matter of honour, comfort and decency to 
shun association with common rogues and drabs (under 
any guise) in real life, it is reasonable in men and women 
to resent the thrusting of such company upon them in 
a book ; and the more reasonable when the author is of 
the sort that prides himself on the utter ‘realism’ of his 
rogue and his drab, and the ‘sincerity’ with which he 
discharges the fnll reek of their unsavoury and by no 
means curious minds. Further, Mr. Caine would have 
said that if some minds take no infection from inquiry in 
moral ditches, others are so constituted that they really 
do. It may be entirely the fault of the mind, perhaps, 
but such is the consequence. And another point Mr, 
Caine would have dwelt upon a little: namely, that when 
the artist in ‘sincerity’ rages at the odious limitations 
imposed upon his art by Philistinism and its Young 
Person, his complaint is entirely confined to certain 
workings of one passion. He has all the other 
passions, in all their various phases and manifes- 
tations, at his entire disposal. Greed, envy, jealousy, 
treachery, malice, ingratitude, revenge of all kinds, 
ambitions of all sorts, he is free to deal with them 
every one, in as many ways as there are of cooking 
potatoes, and five hundred more added to that. There’s 
Shakespeare and Balzac to beat in all these emotions and 
passions, as well as in some virtues. When that is accom- 
plished, again there is an open field in the foibles of poor 
human nature—the field wherein Jane Austen made her- 
self immortal, though not absolutely unsurpassable. And 
any genius, male or female, may range at will through 
these ways and means of fame, fortune, and divine useful- 
ness, with never a Mrs. Grundy to interfere with its 
success. But what of that? No satisfaction is there in 
all this wide world of observation, analysis, re-creation. 
Freedom enough there seems to be, but the fact remains 
that Art is crippled and crushed to earth because it is not 
possible to say quite naked and quite purple things about 
the animalism of one passion alone, Poor Art ! 


OULD GEORDIE 


PYNHERE is only one Lifeboat Day in the year and the 

town, which the unintelligent visitor might be 
tempted to describe as a village, neither forgets the fact 
nor permits the stranger within its gates to do so. The 
civie display of bunting, dispassionately computed, amounts 
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to little, but of enthusiasm, a less expensive commodity, 
there is no lack. Fortunately the weather proves 
propitious—a cloudless sky and a hot sun beneath which 
the waves dance and sparkle; making a spectacle well- 
nigh as good to look upon as the mirthful light in the eyes 
of a pretty maiden. Part I. includes a procession through 
the streets and the subsequent launching of the lifeboat. 
Later in the day—at three in the afternoon to be precise— 
there will be, so runs the announcement, ‘A_ Rocket 
Apparatus and Swimming Demonstration in the Harbour ; 
also Capsizing of the Lifeboat along with Swimming and 
Diving Competitions. Prizes presented in Shore Hall at 
the close of Demonstration.’ 

It was Ould Geordie who first brought the matter under 
my notice and of course I immediately promised I would 
see him through with it. For, in point of fact, such 
occasions were at once the glory and the undoing of 
Geordie. We two, as a couple of useless waifs on the 
ocean of humanity—he permanently and I temporarily— 
had somehow drifted together, so that during my stay I 
had, one way or another, seen a good deal of the old man, 
I] suppose at one time he must have suffered from some 
sort of employment, but his reticence upon that subject 
was as marked as his volubility upon others. ‘ Dod, man, 
I’m jist a bit wastrel, was his candid admission at an 
early stage of our acquaintance and I never had any 
reason to doubt the truth of the statement. But he 
possessed a pretty, if somewhat dry, humour of his own, a 
virtue which in my eyes far outweighed any lack of wealth 
or cleanliness. Geordie, of course, had his faults, the most 
obvious and ineradicable being an unquenchable thirst. 
‘There’s times,’ he once said to me, ‘I’m that drouthy I’d 
gie ma immortal soul for a drink, but, he slyly added, 
‘tae mak’ the bargain fair the drink wad hae to be o' a 
seemilarly enduring character.’ 

Designedly I missed the procession. Whether I should 
be present at that or lunch was a question of which the 
solution offered no difficulties. When one is on a holiday 
it becomes a matter of duty never to neglect a meal how- 
ever unimportant. But at three o'clock I strolled down 
to the harbour. There I found Geordie. ‘ Ye’re ower 
late, was his laconic remark. I could see there were 
undoubted grounds for the statement. Geordie had been 
at his old tricks. Fortunately time and opportunity had 
proved too limited to do more than lend an added emphasis 
to his observations. Of the spectacle before him he 
evidently entertained but a poor opinion. ‘A wheen 
scuddies making a rideeculous exhibition o’ themselves.’ 
It was in such contemptuous terms he dismissed the sub- 
ject, turning his back metaphorically and actually upon it, 
I had thought to draw him out upon the topic but ap- 
parently he was not to be led into a more explicit expres- 
sion of his views. It pleased him, however, to descant at 
some length upon the simple-mindedness of English visitor. 
who could find pleasure in such childish amusementss 
‘Ye’re a’ tarred wi’ the same brush you Southerners,’ he 
declared. ‘It taks a verra sma’ thing tae amuse ye, 
I’ve kennt a joke that the least self-respectin’ Collie wad 
turn his neb up at set ye a’ laughin’ fit to burst your 
sides.’ 

Suddenly a flash of indignation shot across the old man’s 
features. He placed his hand on my arm to ensure atten- 
tion. ‘D’ye see yon shelpit bit creature ower yonder wi’ 
the lang hair an’ calf face?’ 

I turned in the direction indicated and discovered a tall 
slightly-built man, evidently the object of Geordie’s 
wrath. Dress and demeanour proclaimed him to be an 
artist. ‘ What’s he done to ‘annoy you, Geordie?’ | 
asked. 

‘Done,’ echoed Geordie, ‘the peetiful scart—gie me 
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twa meenits wi’ ma haun on his thrapple an’ ye’ll under- 
stan’. It’s just this, if ye care tae listen. Last year doon 
comes ma gentleman frae Lunnon wi’ his pretty airs an’ 
snoozlin’ manners. Somehoo the pair o' us—frae nae 
seekin’ o mine—contrived tae foregather. Weel, the 
weeks went on, until ae day he comes tae me an’ says, 
‘‘ Geordie,” says he, wad ye like a job?” Noo, it’s no in 
ma natur tae refuse honest wark, always providin’ it'll no 
owertask ma strength an’ the pay’s suffeecient, an’ I told 
him sae, which garred him laugh, though heeven best 
kens why. ‘It’s only tae sit for yer portrait, Geordie,’ 
says he, “an’ there'll be half a croon for every sittin’ an’ a 
dram forbye.” Weel that sounded fair eneuch an’ “I’m 
yer man,” says I. Sae, accordin’ tae agreement, the next 
day an’ the next an’ the next I mairched up tae the place 
he ca’d his studio, an’ each time there was the half-croon 
an’ the dram tae ease ma conscience that somehoo niver 
seemed tae tak’ kindly tae the business. But the warst is 
tae tell. A month later doon comes ma bonnie bit 
mannie, prood as as a bubly-jock, an’ “ Geordie,’ says he, 
“I’ve sold your portrait.” “Oo ay,” says I, as cool as if 
the maitter was o’ nae importance, “ an’ hoo muckle may 
ye hae gotten for it?” <“ Seeventy pun,” says he, rubbin 
his hauns thegither. “I'll no say,” says I, “that the 
sum’s exhorbitant, but it’s better than naethin’ at a’, an’ 
sae I'll thank ye for ma share.” At that ma braw gentle- 
man fa’s a-laughin’ as if it had been the best joke in the 
warld. ‘“ Why man, Geordie,” says he, “ye’ve had yer 
three half-croons, no tae mention the drams,” An’ tae 
this day that’s a’ the satisfaction I’ve had oot 0’ him. Noo 
I'll pit it tae ony reasonable person, whaur wad the 
pictur’ ha bin wi’oot me? Seeventy pun’ for ma’ portrait 
an’ I’m tae content meeself wi’ three peetiful half- 
croons !’ 

Geordie paused, wiping away the perspiration which 
had gathered on his brow. At the moment a neatly 
dressed, middle-aged woman passed, nodding a salutation 
as she went. ‘ Guid afternoon to ye, Janet,’ said Geordie 
in response. By way of diverting his thoughts from the 
subject of his wrongs, I asked who she was. 

‘Janet MacIntyre,’ replied Geordie, quite ready to fly 
off upon another topic. ‘No a bad-hearted woman ava, 
but the langest tongue in the toon. But the ignorance of 
her! It’s jist extraord’nar.’ Geordie’s face resumed its 
usual good-humoured aspect and he chuckled, ‘I'll tell 
you a bit stoiy aboot her an’ her cronie, auld Tibbie 
Davidson. I was standin’ close tae them at the time, sae 
ye may tak’ it frae me it’s gospel truth. The pair o’ 
gossips had jist cam’ frae the kirk, an’ says Tibbie, 
“Janet, that was a maist eedifyin’ discoorse o’ the 
meenister'’s.” “Nae doot,” says Janet, who was ettlin’ 
tae be awa’ an’ get her dinner ; “ but I’m no that sure that 
the gude mon kenned what he was talkin’ aboot.” “ An’ 
why for no?” speirs Tibbie. “In the maitter o’ the 
cleansin’ o’ the lepers,’ Janet answers, for that had bin 
the text o’ the sermon. “Noo I’ve aye kennt that lepers 
were beasts wi’ spots on them, but it’s the first time | 
ever heard tell that the spots were sores.” ’ 

Geordie’s satisfaction with himself increased and he 
laughed uproariously, ‘That’s what they learn folks at 
the kirk,’ he continued. ‘I'm thinkin’ I’m weel oot o’ it 
mysel’,’ I asked him if he never went to church, and he 
replied, ‘ No since the day I flyted the meenister.’ 

‘ How was that, Geordie?’ I said encouragingly. By 
this time we had quitted the harbour, and were walking 
up towards the town. 

‘It’s nigh on twa years ago,’ he replied, nothing loth to 
recount the tale. ‘I'd been spendin’ the nicht wi’ some 
freens whose knowledge of the deeference between guid 
an’ bad whusky is jist marvellous, Weel, on the way 
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hame, feelin’ somehoo that the road seemed langer than 
ord’nar’, by reason o’ its braidth, 1 sat doon by a mile- 
stone, wi’ the moon full on me, and wha should come by 
but the meenister himsel’. ‘Eh, Geordie, mon,” says he, 
“is that you?” “ Meenister,”’ says I, “I’m in no posee- 
tion tae deny the fac’.” ‘Come, come, ma man,” says 
he, “ pull yoursel’ thegither an’ awa’ hame wi’ you.” But 
I wasna in the mood, as ye may fancy, tae budge. “Na, 
nae, meenister,’ I answers, “I’m verra weel whaur I am, 
an’ what’s mair, if ye’re that way disposed, there’s room 
for twao’ us!” At that he birked up wi’ a’ the dignity 
o’ a turkeycock that’s jist discovered it’s no the only bird 
in the universe. “Geordie,” says he, “it’s a sorry sicht 
to see a man in liquor.” That fair maddened me; for, as 
everybody kens, I’m an abstemious man, an’ I answered, 
“Say that again, meenister, an’ I'll dae tae ye what I did 
tae Maister Macfarlane.” He steppit back a pace, an’ I 
could see he was fleyed beyond ord’nar. ‘‘ What was 
that, Geordie?”’ says he, trying tae laugh the matter 
off, but his voice shook, “What was it ye did tae 
ma worthy preedecessor?” ‘‘I raised a nickname on 
him,” I answered, ‘an’ sure’s deth if ye’re no carefu’, 
meenister, ye’ll find yersel’ in the same box.” His breath 
cam’ quicker; it was eevident he was sair pit tae it, but 
again he tried tae laugh. “ An’ what was the nickname ye 
raised on him, Geordie, ma man?” says he mair freenly 
like. ‘I ca’d him Cornelius the Roman Soldier,” says I, 
‘an’ it stickit tae him until his deth,” which, forbye, was 
nae mair than the truth. Man, ye'll no believe the effec | 
o’ ma words on the meenister. His face went as white as 
a sheet an’ his legs fairly trummled beneath him. After 
a while he managed to get back some o’ his strength an 
says he, looking doon at me, “ Eh, Geordie, that was an 
awfu’ thing tae misca’ onybody. An’ noo tell me, what's 
the nickname ye'd raise on me?” Dootless he thocht I 
wasna ready, but I’m no sae blate as a’ that. “If ye mun 
ken, meenister,” says I, “I'll ca’ ye the Barren Fig-tree an’ 
faith, if I dae ye’ll no daur hold forth on the subjec’ as long 
as ye live.” For mair than a meenit he stood dazed an 
dumbfounded like; then, ‘‘ Guid nicht tae ye, Geordie,” says 
he, ‘an’ a soun’ sleep.” Wi’ that he turns on his heel an. 
frae that moment tae this we’ve done nae mair than pass 
the time o’ day whenever we meet.’ 

Geordie chuckled while I laughed sympathetically. At 
the corner of the street which led up to the town stood a 
public-house and before it we stopped. 

‘I'll bid ye guid day here,’ said Geordie, holding out his 
hand. I tried to persuade him to go on with me. ‘Na, 
na,’ was the answer, ‘I told ye ye’d come ower late. Ye 
see, he went on, ‘I’ve been roun’ wi’ a collection-box for 
the Lifeboat Fund an’,’ here he laughed grimly, ‘if I’m no 
mistaken there’s guid Screeptural warrant for the state- 
ment that the labourer is worthy of his hire. Sae tae 
avoid ony misunderstanding I’ve jist helped mysel’ oot o’ 
the proceeds.’ M. W. 


A BANAL BURLESQUE—D/E RAUBER 
HE Job-like patience of the average theatrical 
audience has stood many severe tests since the new 
‘ go-as-you-please’ order of buffoonery first obtained a 
footing upon the stage. Not once nor twice of late has 
the public been invited to expend its time and money 
upon an entertainment so wholly contemptible as to offer 
an insult to the intelligence of the meanest gallery-boy. 
Unfortunately for the theatre, though fortunately for 
individual offenders, the New Playgoer is a creature of 
infinite long-suffering and endurance. Active resent- 
ment, of the kind expressed habitually by his more rebust 
fathers under far less provocation, is not at all in his 
way ; nor will he even consent to borrow from America 
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the more peaceful and not less effectual weapon 
of silent departure during the progress of a hope- 
lessly bad performance. He simply ‘sits tight,’ and 
bears it stolidly to the bitter end, scarcely ventur- 
ing upon a parting hint of mild disapproval as he 
steals away from the scene of his tribulation, more in 
sorrow than in anger, at curtain-fall. There can be no 
doubt that this misplaced leniency has done and is doing 
a vast amount of mischief. It has tolerated so much 
vulgar and unworthy trash that it has ended by rendering 
possible the crowning humiliation of All-my-Eye-Vanhoe. 
One may well look back wistfully to the days when 
managers regarded with wholesome dread the ordeal 
of a first-night performance in view of such a deplorable 
exhibition of pointless inanity as that presented at the 
Trafalgar Theatre last week. A ‘burlesque’ that 
burlesqued nothing, that extracted no gleam of fun 
from the subject it was supposed nominally to parody ; 
a forlorn jumble of witless topical allusions, feeble 
songs, commonplace dances, and blatant vulgarity, would 
have had short shrift in the days of Planché and Talfourd, 
or even in the more recent times of Byron and 
Reece and Farnie. By the case-hardened audience 
at the Trafalgar this latest and worst development 
of managerial indiscretion was permitted to drag 
itself to its appropriately idiotic close without 
serious interruption, and even then escaped with a 
comparatively mild protest from a portion of its victims. 
The fact that a laboured skit upon a recent licensing cou" 
troversy, in execrable taste, evoked the one sign of 
genuine amusement observable during the evening, 
suffices to indicate the general character of the production, 
in which the ability of Mr. J. L. Shine, Mr. Robson, Mr. 
Storey, Miss Phyllis Broughton and others was wasted 
utterly and unpardonably. Perhaps this experience will 
do something to convince even the patrons of the up-to- 
date variety play of the necessity of demonstrating that 
they are not prepared to accept with meekness any com- 
pilation of maudlin imbecilities that may be flung at them 
across the footlights. In that case, even the latest ‘new 
and original burlesque’ may prove to have been a blessing 
in disguise. 

Next to the extraordinary elasticity of their répertoire, 
the most remarkable thing in connection with the German 
players at the Opera Comique is their really splendid 
pertinacity. Over and over again they have shown us 
that their greatest artistic strength lies in the direction 
of light and bright comedy. Yet, with heroic persistence, 
they continue to assert themselves in almost as many 
varieties of drama as Polonius himself could have 
enumerated, and have even plunged themselves this 
week into the abysmal gloom of Schiller’s noble but 
withal desperately dreary Die Rauber. More than that, 
they have succeeded in imparting a fair semblance of life 
to this great dramatic dodo, the finest performance being 
unquestionably that of Herr Max Weilenbeck—the most 
finished ard versatile actor of the company—as the bad 
brother Franz. Herr Cesar Beck plays Karl with his 
usual ‘soundness’ and careful monotony, and Fraulein 
von Driller makes a laudable effort to assume the ‘large 
manner’ once supposed to be indispensable to the heroines 
of classic drama. But, clever as they are, the German 
players cannot hope to convince us of the wisdom of 
transferring Die Riuber from the bookshelf to the stage at 
this time of day. 


MUSIC 


OR the first time in England, E. Humperdinck’s 
prelude to Hvusel und Gretel was produced as the first 
item in Mr. Henschel’s first Symphony Concert of the 
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current season. It is a captivating and talented composi- 
tion, containing indeed many more beauties than can be 
appreciated on a first hearing. Illustrating an old Ger- 
man fairy tale, which English readers may have met with in 
Grimm’s Household Stories, the music is characterised by a 
directness and limpidity scientifically and perfectly appro- 
priate to the theme —_ Born in 1854, the composer resides 
at Frankfort, where he is not only a professor at Dr. 
Hoch’s Conservatorium, but also the musical critic of the 
Frankfort News. Other fine numbers were Brahms’s second 
Symphony in D, Tschaikowski’s Concerte for pianoforte 
in B flat minor, and the familiar but superb overture to 
The Mastersingers. In the Concerto, the soloist, Mr. 
Frederick Dawson, acquitted himself with a dashing 
tactfulness that amounted to a revelation of this pianist’s 
powers; and Mr. Henschel conducted the entire pro- 
gramme with complete success. But) throughout the 
proceedings—and especially in Wagner's overture—we 
never seemed to get the full benefit of the violins. Either 
there were two few of them, or (as is very Jikely) the 
acoustic properties of the Queen’s Hall are unkind to 
the particular row of stalls which we happened to 
grace, 

Considerable interest centred round the pianoforte 
quintet by Mr. Moir Clark, which formed one of the 
principal features in last Monday’s Popular Concert. It 
was not altogether a novelty, as it had already been 
heard in London under the auspices of Miss Dora Bright, 
herself a gifted composer and pianist. But to most of 
those assembled in St. James’s Hall on Monday the work 
was absolutely new, and it was listened to with very 
unusual attention. It stands accepted for production 
in Dresden—an honour which is not too frequently 
accorded to British talent—-and is unquestionably dis- 
tinguished by such originality and musicianly grasp as 
cannot but command respect. After a single hearing 
only those who combine the most instructed taste with 
the nicest critical faculty should presume to give a 
decided opinion upon so complex a composition as Mr. 
Clark’s; and in any remarks which we may offer our 
innate modesty must be understood to be persistently 
deprecating their native worth. The quintet consists of 


four movements—as usual. All these movements are 


characterised by refreshing unconventionality. There 
is nothing vulgar or commonplace. On _ the _ other 
hand, the first movement shows a lack of experi- 


ence of general effect, Charming though the move- 
ment be, its force is minimised by intricate part 
writing which, however clever and admirable, is apt to 
convey a ‘niggling’ impression to the ear. This impression 
was not combated by the players of the inner parts (7.c., 
the second violin and the viola), who, as is too often the 
case in chamber music, seemed only ambitious to stop 
their notes correctly. The proper value of the composer's 
intention was thus apt to be swamped by the preponder- 
ance of the piano, the first violin, and the violoncello, just 
as in a poor performance of the overture to 7'e Master- 
singers the interwoven ‘pattern’ degenerates into the 
raw exposition of the predominant theme to kind of 
hotch-potch accompaniment. The second movement, 
Andante con moto, was as tuneful as could have been 
desired. The opening melody is sweet to the verge of 
mawkishness. The Scherzo was, however, in our view 
alone sufficient to stamp Mr. Moir Clark as a prominent 
British composer. The ingenuity he here displays, 
and the neatness with which he has introduced broken 
time, are very remarkable. The concluding Allegro 
suffers from the same complaint as the first movement. 
And it was not very well played. The pianist was Miss 
‘anny Davies (who earlier in the evening gave an almost 
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ideal rendering of Chopin’s Fantaisie Polonaise), and 
Mdlle. Wietrowetz held the first violin. 


Any lingering doubt as to the powerful attraction of 
Wagner for the London public would have been set at 
rest by a visit to the Queen’s Hall on Tuesday last. The 
spectacle there presented should have carried conviction 
even to the heart of Mr. Joseph Bennett of the Daily 
Telegraph, Like a modern Canute he has sat in his chair 
forbidding the waves of Wagnerism to advance, but 
periodically he is compelled to shift his seat a little 
further inshore lest he be overwhelmed by the incoming 
tide. The Queen’s Hall, the largest concert hall in 
London—for the Albert Hall is practically in the country 
—was filled by a dense mass of struggling humanity, 
composed of all sorts and conditions of men and women, 
who had assembled with one object only, namely to hear 
Wagner’s music conducted by Wagner's son, Siegfried. 
Of course a certain amount of space was occupied by 
critics, but they as a body are scarcely human, The 
proceedings from first to last were characterised by the 
most intense enthusiasm, and the programme was followed 
breathlessly. Nearly all the ‘analytical’ remarks were 
in the words of Wagner himself. It was an excel- 
lent departure to suppress the little scraps of musical 
notation which ordinarily figure in concert books, and can 
be of little value to the uninstructed while too frequently 
a source of annoyance to musicians, Mr. Henry Holiday's 
pictorial illustration of the Sveg fried Idyll (composed in 
honour of the birth of Tuesday’s conductor) went further 
to illustrate the composer’s intentions than the usual 
twaddle about ‘ second themes’ and ‘ working-out sections.’ 
The concert contained no Wagnerian items that were not 
very familiar, but they were magnificently performed by 
a splendid band, as were also two less known pieces by 
Liszt. Les Préludes and Mephisto Walzer showed how the 
Abbé could soar when once adrift from the meretricious 
pianoforte. 


A CHILD'S COSMOGONY 


| N sunless meadows of the purple steep 

- ‘The snowdrifts linger through the stormy prime 
Ethereal, and dying in their sleep, 

To wake immortal in the brooklet’s chime. 


I, 
Spring was a maiden; in her yellow hair 
A crown of living sunlight glimmered faint, 
And Summer passed with laughter in the air 
From birds and blooms that were her subjects quaint. 


II. 
And Autumn, roaming under doubtful skies, 
Waded the golden ripples of the corn ; 
But Winter, Judas’ self, with anguished eyes, 
Sat in the glory of the sacred morn. 


III. 
A Northern garden wasted by the snow 
Seemed that rose-haunted pleasaunce by the Rhine, 
Where Kunhild watched the battle long ago— 
Rose-queen of men by beauty’s right divine. 
IV. 
Deep in the brown-ribbed moorland was that hold 
Built by the gnomes before Man’s reign began, 
Where Gerbert sat and counted coins of gold — 
Each golden coin the symbol of a man. 
Vv. 
I hailed the Sun in mockery—‘ Cyclops’ Fye 
Peering above the far-off eastern wall !’ 
Or— Silly Hedgehog, dipped in glittering dye, 
Along the dizzy height compelled to craw] !’ 
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VI. 
But most the patient Moon awoke my mirth— 
‘The Sun doth set the fashion to the Moon, 
So climbs that many-wrinkled slave of Earth 
In borrowed splendours to a spectral noon.’ 


Vil. 


The Earth I deemed compassionate and kind, 
A fellow creature called Leviathan, 

His veins the rivers, and his breath the wind 
— Yet in his heart no greater than a man, 


These dreamings of a white philosophy 
(Long since confuted by the sophist Time) 
In far forgotten paths of memory 
Lingered through youth—and died into a rhyme. 
EK. BQ. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


BIMETALLISM 


[To the Editor of The National Observer) 
17 Mulgrave St., Liverpool, 3th November, 1894. 


Sir,——In your issue of 27th October the writer of ‘City Notes’ 
says :—‘ We ask Bimetallists for some proof that the universal 
adoption of a Double Standard would produce a sfadle 
exchange. Asa proof is asked for in your columns, I venture 
to hope that the same medium will be open for the following 
reply. I will just refer you to Mr. Griffin’s Case agatnst 
Bimetallism, in which he says :—‘ We find that in times past 
without the aid of Bimetallism exchanges have been steady for 
long periods together, and I would refer you to the course of 
exchange between England and France from about 1820 to 1850. 
Here, sir, we have it clearly laid down dy a Alonometallist that 
exchanges have been steady during 30 years, and it is an 
historical fact that Bimetallism was adopted in France (Law 7 
Germinal An. XL.) inthe year 1803, remaining in full force until 
1873. Professor Jevons terms it ‘a compensatory or equili- 
bratory action,’ and ‘a law which tends to maintain Gold and 
Silver more steady in value. Now Bimetallists maintain that 
the rate of exchange was steady during the whole of those 
seventy years, even Monometallists admitting 30 years of the 
same period. I suppose the question is not one of 70 or 30 
years, but whether it was wth or without the aid of Bimetallism ; 
and here Bimetallists go a step or two further, for they also 
maintain: (1) That the Bimetallic system had its most effective 
trial during those 70 years; (2) That if one nation (France) 
could keep exchange steady throughout the world for 70 years, 
surely by uited action of all the chief nations exchanges could 
be kept steady ad infinitum. The same writer (‘City Notes’) 
speaks of the present conditions which have been arrived at 
after ‘centuries of trial and tribulation, 

I cannot well understand what is referred to in the last 
expression. The advocates of Bimetallism claim that it 
(Bimetallism) worked fairly well for about 3000 years (notwith- 
standing England’s trying to upset the equilibrium) until 
Germany by a misapprehension and America by fraud passed 
laws which have led to all this turmoil. It is only during the 
last 20 years, since the world has adopted Monometallism, that 
the exchanges have vo/ been stable. In conclusion, Mono- 
metallists seem to avoid or else lose sight of the fact that even 
before 1873, or even inthe history of the world, there has never 
been a universal adoption of a joint standard or a full and fair 
trial] of Bimetallism. 

If that is not sufficient proof, I may add, in 1819, before 
the Secret Committee on the Bank resuming Cash Payments 
(p. 275), Mr. Alex. Baring, in reply to a question as to the most 
correct criterion to determine rate of exchange, replies :—‘ The 
standard of France being very perfect, the French exchange is 
perhaps the best criterion for an estimate, because the value of 
gold and silver in the coinage seldom varies ore ‘Aan one- 
quarter per cent.” This evidence was given sixteen years after 
the French Law had been in force. 

In 1826, Mr, Huskisson (one of the founders of the mono- 
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metallic creed) is recorded to have said: ‘If they wished to 

prove the value of a steady and unchangeable currency, they 

had it in the history of France, etc.’—I am, etc., ' 
WM, PEARSE, 


‘THOMAS OF LONDON’ 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
Cambridge, 5th November, 1894. 

SiRk,—I shall be glad if you will spare room in your columns 
for a brief reply to your reviewer’s remarks upon the life of 
‘Thomas of London before his consecration.’ I have to thank 
him for more than one helpful correction, ¢.g., the true derivation 
of the term cancellarius, and the early date of the office of 
cathedral chancellor. But I must protest against his sweeping 
condemnation of the title, ‘ Thomas of London.’ Two contem- 
porary instances of the name ‘ Thomas Becket’ are but scanty 
evidence to set against the host of instances in which the sur- 
name Becket is missing ; and the prefix d@, which he persists in 
retaining, is absolutely unknown to the original authorities. 
Even granting, however, the truth of his contention, the alter- 
nate sarcasm and condescension with which he patronises and 
condemns the ‘ pedantic affectation’ of the ‘novice’ are alike 
misplaced. He has knocked at the wrong door. I am not 
responsible for the title,‘ Thomas of London.’ It originated with 
that same ‘advanced student’ who will, in your reviewer's 
opinion, be ‘ the first to laugh at it,’ namely, one or other of the 
adjudicaters of the Prince Consort prize of 1894—Bishop 
Creighton, the Rev. H. M. Gwatkin (Dixie P:ofessor of Eccle- 
siastical History), Sir J. R. Seeley (Regius Professor of Modern 
History), and the University Lecturer in Roman History, 
Cambridge —I am, etc., LEWIS B. RADFORD. 


REVIEWS 
THE HUNDRED DAYS 


Memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier. Vol. U1. 
London: Unwin. 


1814-1815. 


‘The light of history,’ Dollinger has said, ‘is given us that 
we may neither grieve nor mock at things human but under- 
stand them ;’ and in this, the third volume of his Memoirs the 
‘Lyndhurst of France’ discusses the events—guorum pars 
magna futt—of two most critical years in the spirit of that wise 
saying. Duc Pasquier was—as we have said in a former 
notice of his 4/ezozrs—no more than a spectator of the three- 
fold drama or trilogy of the Revolution; afterwards he became 
a member of the chorus of officials, who saw the rise and fall 
of their master—‘one of Plutarch’s men’—and in discreet 
commonplaces admired the work of Nemesis; and finally, 
when the Bourbons and their courtiers took the place of 
Napoleon and the splendid names of his Grande Armée found 
himself among men of his own stature and played no mean part 
in home politics—though never a protagonist. The present 
volume is concerned with the last-mentioned phase of the 
writer’s career. Though not as readable as the first of the 
series (we can but hope that it is a finite series—with an 
adequate index), and not so full of information as the second, 
(after all history is not entirely a matter of facts—the mere 
sawdust of your machina mundi), it is likely to be more 
useful than either to the professed historian. In particular 
(1) Pasquier’s account of the circumstances, which made 
Napoleon’s return from Elba possible, and (2) his criticism ot 
Talleyrand’s diplomatic campaign at Vienna in the autumn of 
1814 are really valuable contributions to our knowledge of that 
most obscure age, the nineteenth century. 

During twenty years of laborious exile not a single victory 
had been won by the Bourbons or in their name; and they 
returned humbly enough in thetrain of those armed nationalities 
which had grown up in the vast field of Napoleon’s conquests. 
The utmost France could hope for from them was an honour- 
able peace at home and abroad. Talleyrand’s genius exacted 
‘peace with honour’ from the concourse of plenitopentiaries at 
Vienna ; but the Bourbons, who had learnt nothing and for- 
gotten nothing during their long absence, utterly failed—as 
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Alexander foresaw—to establish harmony at home. The task 
required an infinity of tact, infinite self-denial, and infinite 
geniality; and they were Bourbons—especially Monsieur! 
The émigrés, who had hoped to return as a triumphant society, 
found themselves bound to recognise the movi homines of the 
Empire as social equals. ‘The concessions which had to be 
made,’ says Pasquier, ‘were obtained with difficulty ; but, after 
all, they were granted from within the higher ranks of society. 
Political necessities were understood in that quarter and people 
were willing to resign themselves to make some few sacrifices ; 
but the lower the social scale the more were people tenaciously 
and keenly sensitive in such matters. There was an ever- 
present and ill-concealed feeling of antagonism between the 
throng of officers, who had won their promotion in the wars of 
the Revolution, and the noblemen of all ages who were in so 
great a hurry to wear their old epaulets or to procure fresh 
ones. The doffing of the tricolour, which in Alexander's 
opinion was a criminal blunder, the distribution of miles of the 
sacred red ribbon to petty clerks and the like, the ridiculous 
circulars obviously inspired by the royal family which 
M. Beugnot, Director-General of Police, composed from time to 
time, irritated the people beyond measure. The Nain Jaune, 
a journal which emanated from the Duc de Bassano’s salon, 
the focus of sympathy for Napoleon, mocked at the ‘ old ghosts 
of ancient France,’ on whom it conferred ‘the Order of the 
Snuffers,’ and even the Royalists laughed at the jest. Among 
other minor statesmen of the day Monsieur’s desire to return to 
the natural order of things (ze. the old régime) was well- 
known, and the constitution of the Conseil d’en haut (no 
Minister could attend unless invited by the king, and one and 
all reported to the king in private) and the deference paid to 
M. Blacas, Minister of the Household, by his master were 
indeed significant of the king’s ultimate aims. The Abbé 
Montesquieu was moved to speak plainly about M. Dlacas : 
‘Your Majesty should not forget jthat if the French people 
have never blamed their kings for having mistresses they have 
never been able to endure a male favourite. Perhaps the 
grossest blunder of the king’s advisers was their neglect to 
provide against Napoleon’s return from Elba; they allowed 
regiments, which were devoted to the exiled emperor, to hold 
Southern France, and made no attempt to prevent or circumvent 
communications between Elba and the capital. With ordinary 
care the ‘ Hundred Days’ and the crowning mercy of Waterloo 
—which is one of the world’s decisive battles not because of 
Napoleon’s defeat, but because the prestige of his ‘Spartans’ 
was there lost in a fair field—might have been avoided. 

In spite of the loathing he felt for Talleyrand’s diplomatic 
methods (assuredly the last of Machiavelli’s disciples cherished 
the conventions of his master’s artistry), Pasquier praises the 
ingenious audacity which exacted from the Allies their recog- 
nition of France as one of the Great Powers. Indeed, in this 
case, he has nothing to say against the means, though he 
questions the ultimate expediency of the end which Talleyrand 
had in view. The latter claimed that ‘the principles of 
legitimacy ’—as involved in the disposal of Saxony—‘ had been 
saved by a miracle’; and undoubtedly his energy brought about 
this last brilliant victory of dynastic considerations. Pasquier’s 
criticism might have been written a year ago, when Paris was 
busy learning little scraps of Russian by heart. ‘Ought he not 
to have wished,’ asks Pasquier, ‘that the House of Saxony 
should receive as compensation for the kingdom of which it was 
to be deprived the provinces which it was intended to give 
Prussia on the Rhine? Would not this new State necessarily 
become France’s ally? ....Why did M. de Talleyrand mis- 
appreciate the true interests of his country?’ He may have 
defended the principle of hereditary right in all good faith, and 
not merely to strengthen his position with the Bourbons — 
though Pasquier has a right to doubt it. But it had surely 
made for the peace of Europe if Talleyrand had chosen to serve 
his country rather than his king. It is possible to argue that if 
such a ‘ buffer state’ (which has often been proposed since the 
days when Lotharingia began to dwindle into Lorraine) had 
been erected on the Rhine, the Franco-Prussian war had never 
been. Speculation apart, it is tolerably certain that the policy 
of England and Austria was of wider scope and subtler mesh 
than Talleyrand thought ; and that Metternich succeeded in 
preventing—here’s the gist of Pasquiers criticism—any 
rapprochement between the Cabinets of Paris and St. Peters- 
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burgh is undeniable. 
with political insight. 

Now and again--not so often as we could wish—we are 
vouchsafed a glimpse of Napoleon the Great, a lesser man than 
of old, but more human in the decline of his genius. We are 
told how he visited La Malmaison, and spent a day in the room 
where Josephine died. ‘The story of the council of war at 
Charleroi, where Grouchy received the command of the Army 
Corps which was to constitute the left flank is worthy of 
quotation. A quarter of an hour after Napoleon's decision 
Soult returned and pointed out on behalf of himself and his 
colleagues Grouchy’s incapacity for taking the initiative. ‘You 
are right, Sir,’ said the Emperor, ‘Marshal Grouchy is not 
endowed with any great ability : but what am I todo? I have 
just given him his baton and cannot refuse him a command,’ It 
was the shadow of ‘the Thing’ (M. Taine has told us how 
Napoleon confessed to his impersonality) which thus apologised ; 
so that we must still doubt whether Blucher won or Grouchy 
lost Napoleon and Wellington’s first and last battle. 

The translation is often awkward, and sometimes lacking in 
a sense of grammar (note the unconstructed ‘ who’ on page 96). 
Was it really necessary to translate these emotrs at all ? 


This portion of the AZemoirs is informed 


A NIMROD INDEED 


Incidents of Foreign Sport and Travel. 
POLLOK. London: Chapman. 


By Colonel 


There was once a provincial editor who commissioned a 
member of his staff to write an article on grouse-shooting. His 
comment upon the performance was; ‘You have repeated 
yourself a good deal. Throughout you have written of grouse 
as grouse, and never as the feathered denizens of the moor.’ 
Colonel Pollok cannot be accused of such tame tautology. 
On the contrary, he is careful to vary rhinoceros with 
‘pachyderm,’ hippopotamus with ‘behemoth’ and lion with 
‘king of beasts.’ He has also pressed into service nearly every 
dear old tag in the English language, with the exception of ‘the 
paths of glory.’ However, he would doubtless answer that, 
though wild beasts innuinerable come upon him ‘looking like 
fiends ’ or ‘ growling and roaring most diabolically,’ he has lived 
to adorn the tale. ‘One of these hunts,’ he writes on page 120, 
‘is very like another, but while it lasts it is, indeed, exciting.’ 
The remark may be applied to this volume, which, despite a 
certain amount of sameness, is excellent reading from cover to 
cover. Colonel Pollok wins our amazed respect by his 
uncompromising attitude, alike towards men and animals. It 
was in East Africa that a ‘lazy rascal’ actually refused to 
accompany him after deer, and this is what happened. ‘ Still 
looking at him as pleasantly as I could, but inwardly boiling 
with rage, I brought down my cane with all my might right 
across his ugly face! He sprang up and tried to close, | 
eluded his grasp, gave him first a cut across the shins (the 
weakest and most sensitive part of an African), which made him 
yell ; I knocked him down, barking my knuckles on his thick 
head, put my foot on his neck, half throttling him, and gave 
him the most unmerciful thrashing I ever gave a nigger in my 
life.’ 

We gather that pig-sticking is Colonel Pollok’s favourite 
sport, and very rightly. Besides dwelling on the excitement 
of the rivalry for first spear, he can write enthusiastically: ‘1 
know no pluckier brute than the wounded boar, nor one who 
dies so game, for he utters no sound of pain, and gives up the 
ghost with his face to the enemy.’ He has shot elephants both 
in India and Burma, and he evidently holds a ‘ rogue’ in due 
regard. Far from being a butcher, he repudiates the practice 
of killing elephants off elephants, since the brain cannot be hit 
from the howdah. One of the most exciting passages in the 
book deals with running down and noosing wild elephants, 
a method of capture now forbidden by the Government of India 
because the beasts frequently die from their injuries. ‘ Still it 
is carried on all the same on the q.t., but only in remote and 
far-off provinces.’ Colonel Pollok does not consider the 


rhinoceros to be particularly formidable, and he ridicules the 
idea that his skin cannot be penetrated by an ordinary bullet. 
But he looks upon the buffalo, whether Asiatic or African, as a 
dangerous animal, ‘not only very savage, but most difficult to 
kill,’ A solitary bull is invariably morose, and will lie in wait and 
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attack anything that comes in his way. Colonel Pollok proceeds 
to relate how an Assamese native ventured to insult an appa- 
rently dead buffalo, when it jumped up and pounded him into the 
earth. His own narrowest escape was in Africa, when he was 
treed just out of the reach of a wounded bull, with his left hand 
impaled by a thorn. Fortunately his attendant had fired a 
poisoned arrow into the beast before taking to his heels, and it 
lay down to die, just before Colonel Pollok dropped from 
exhaustion. We need not linger over the chapters dealing with 
other bovine varieties and with deer. The pages, however, 
dealing with meeting and spearing game out of an open boat in 
Assam, should on no account be missed. The old Cacharie; 
with his unerring thrust, is distinctly a revelation. 

As an original slayer of wild beasts Colonel Nightingale takes 
first place. Mounted on a famous galloway called ‘ Dicky,’ he 
used to spear bears. Colonel Pollok gives some extracts from his 
friend’s diary, whence it appears that, on one occasion, Colonel 
Nightingale was dragged off his horse by a bear, which got hold 
of his foot. ‘To my delight and surprise my | ng sambur-skin 
boot came off my leg and remained with the bear, who took no 
further notice of me, but ran off to his den, worrying the boot as 
he went.’ This is, of course, a perfectly credible story, but we 
confess that the ‘ West African episode,’ related on the authen- 
ticity of the late Major V— requires not a pinch, but several 
pecks of salt. He was taken prisoner by a drunken chief, and 
thrown into an enclosure to be torn to pieces by a gorilla. The 
ape he despatched with his fists, hitting it on an enlarged spleen ; 
he clave the treacherous potentate to the chin with the sword of 
state ; emptied both barrels of his rifle into the flying natives 
and escaped !_ Colonel Pollok’s own experiences with tigers and 
leopards are told in the most spirited fashion, and some are 
most stupendous. He bagged his first lion by poison, and 
acknowledges that the deed was murder. His most weird 
adventures, however, deal with tiger shooting, and they have 
occasionally a touch of the horrible. Thus his bullocks were 
seized by tigers one night, when he was detained in the jungle 
by a broken ancle. His servant, Ramasawmy, fled, and, after 
wandering for three months in the forest, found his way back to 
headquarters, a lunatic. He had been eaten by tigers, he 
explained, and had come to life again. Another incident 
smacks of the tremendous Mayne Reid, since Colonel Pollok 
sets forth how he watched by the body of a tiger-slain Burmese 
by night, how the corpse appeared to come to life, and how the 
tiger and boa constrictor made for it simultaneously, with the 
result that the former was crushed. We fail to discover who or 
what killed the python; but, perhaps, it committed suicide. 
Mayne Reid would have used the head-line ‘wheels within 
wheels, and it seems almost a pity that Colonel Pollok has 
missed the obvious opportunity. Equally sensational is his 
slaughter of a family of man-eating panthers, whom he tracked 
to their lair. ‘ The remains of human bodies were numerous, for 
we counted no less than 27 skulls.’ In Syria he shot in one day 
137 brace of cock, 29 couple of snipe, 2 bitterns, 2 ruffs, 9 teal, 
12 ducks, 2 francolins, 4 hares, 5 partridges, 3 geese and 3 
flamingoes. More power to his shoulder ! 


A NEW CRITIC 


The English Novel. By WALTER RALEIGH. London: 
Murray. 


Wonders will never cease. Here is a University Extension 
Manual which not only is likely to be of real service to those 
for whom it is primarily intended, but presents points of 
genuine interest for the general reader. It exhibits, to begin 
with, a thorough mastery of its subject—the history of the 
English ‘ novel from the earliest times to the appearance of 
“Waverley ”’; and, in the second place, that subject is treated 
with a freshness and a sincerity which render us glad to make 
the acquaintance of the author. 

Mr. Walter Raleigh is new to the students of de//es lettres. 
He appears to have held a professional appointment abroad, 
and holds one now in Liverpool ; but this, we believe, is his 
debut as a literary critic. He is welcome. He writes (so far as 
the present work is concerned) from a full mind and with 
entire independence. It is refreshing to meet with a profes- 
sional censor who has a thorough knowledge of the works on 
which he pronounces, and who does not deliver judgments at 
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second hand. Moreover, Mr. Raleigh thinks as well as studies. 
He can generalise with effect. Take this passage for instance : 
‘ For literature has constantly the double tendency to negative 
the life around it, as it were, as well as to reproduce it ; the 
lawlessness and unrest of mediaeval society are echoed, with 
the direction reversed, in the monkisi hymns of rest and visions 
of the endless sabbath, while Browning’s strenuous Efi/ogue 
and Mr. Stevenson’s thrilling tales of adventure belong, it 
is NO great cynicism to aver, to an age of sedentary occupa- 
tion. Literature, that is to say, is an escape from life, its 
monotony or its distractions, as well as a grappling with life and 
its problems.’ Elsewhere Mr. Raleigh expresses the opinion 
that ‘The general character of a century is to be estimated 
most truly from its lesser writers.’ The greater writers are, in 
general, a law unto themselves ; the lesser feel more acutely the 
influence of the <eét-ge7st, of which, consequently, they are the 
truer representatives. Again: ‘It may be said for allegory 
that it fosters simplicity in prose narration. Where words are 
to bear a double meaning it is important that the first should be 
clearly defined, and perfectly distinguished from the second ; 
the elaborated metaphorical style of a later and more sophisti- 
cated age mingles the fact and its figurative associations as 
early narrative prose never does.’ 

There may be nothing abnormally remarkable in utterances 
such as these, but, at least, one does not look for them ina 
University Extension Manual, with which the Higher Criticism 
has no obvious connection. Mr. Raleigh, however, recognises 
that criticism, to be fruitful, must have breadth of view, and, in 
tracing the course of the romance and the novel in England, he 
is careful to indicate cause and effect, so far a3 he perceives 
them. In one place he points out that whereas ‘The great 
cycles of romance were built by members of an order, im- 
personal in their aims and methods, whose names bave 
perished, while their work remains a haunted ruin’, ‘the Fabliaux 
of the thirteenth century, the remote ancestors of the novel, 
have come down to us with the names of their makers attached. 
They are the conscious expression of aspects of real life, as it is 
seen in the light of the temperament of an individual artist.’ 
That is a suggestive passage. More obvious are the remarks that 
‘it was the literature of Greece and Rome, rising from the grave, 
that pushed the romances from their seats’ ; and that it was the 
Italian ‘ novel’ which at once ‘ helped to create the Elizabethan 
drama,’ and ‘called the Elizabethan novel into being.’ These 
are commonplaces of criticism. Commonplace, too, is the 
dictum that ‘the emphasis and sincerity that spring from a 
first-hand knowledge of life are the great virtues of Elizabethan 
writing.’ Here and there, where Mr. Raleigh is, perhaps, most 
unconventional, one is not able to go quite so far as he does. 
He accords an altogether disproportionate amount of space to 
Nash, wh wrote only one novel, and for whom he has a somewhat 
exaggerated admiration. Thus Mr. Raleigh says : ‘The strongest 
and best of Nash’s writing is likest of all others to Shakes- 
peare’s prose writing. The same irrepressible, inexhaustible wit, 
the same overpowering and often careless wealth of vocabulary, 
the same delight in humourous aberrations of logic, distinguish 
both writers. And Shakespeare alone of his sixteenth-century 
contemporaries can surpass Nash in the double cominand of the 
springs of terror and of humour.’ It is well that Nash should 
have due attention paid to him, but Mr. Raleigh’s enthusiasm 
takes him off his feet. 

The first half of this manual seems to us better than the 
second, perhaps because it deals with matters less frequently 
discussed than those which are treated of in the latter portion. 
Mr. Raleigh very properly fixes upon Malory’s Morte D’ Arthur 
as marking the beginning of prose fiction in England : ‘history 
and fable—so long inextricably entangled—are here drawing 
apart from one another. With Malory, Caxton and Berners, 
‘the medieval romance attains, says Mr. Raleigh, ‘its noblest 
expression in English prose.’ Of ‘Euphues’ our author gives 
an excellent analysis. For its style he accounts by saying that 
Lyly ‘strove, as if by instinct, to fit prose for the bearing of the 
weight of figure and ornament that the age demanded, by lending 
it more of definite constructive form, justifying ornament by 
structure. And his alliteration, which is a convention and nota 
trick, is the basis of this structure.” In the same way, ‘the 
characteristics of Sidney’s style are in a large measure attribu- 
table to his conception of the Arcadia as a “ prose-poem.” ’ 
From this ‘arise the formal affectations of his style, chief among 
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which is the habit of playing with a word, or pair of words, and 
tossing it to and fro, until its meaning is more than exhausted.’ 
Of Greene and Lodge, Mr. Raleigh shows himself intelligently 
appreciative, and to the romances of the seventeenth century he 
gives more space than is usually devoted to them by the 
popularisers of literature. Lady Mary Wroth’s Urania, Lord 
Orrery’s Parthenissa, Sir George Mackenzie’s Are/ina, Crowne’s 
Pandion and Amphigenia, Congreve’s /ncogni/a ali find men- 
tion more or less comprehensive. After that comes ‘ The 
New Prose,’ which led to the New Fiction represented by 
Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, and their successors—a 
well-known field, into which we need not follow Mr. Raleigh. 


FICTION 


In Zhe Vagabonds (London: Smith Elder) Margaret L. Woods 
shows a minute acquaintance with life in ‘tenting’ circles. 
There is something remarkable in the familiar knowledge she 
exhibits of the sawdust and the ring, a triumph of sympathetic 
observation. The whole action of the story takes place within 
the occasional domicile of a travelling circus, with the exception 
of a certain period when the rivals, whose love-story is the 
connecting thread that binds the narrative, are confined to the 
same hospital. From first to last, the thoughts, Janguage, and 
manners of the persons represented are those prevailing in one 
phase of lower-class life, and yet so well are the characters 
differentiated that we are never oppressed by the narroaness 
of this peculiar field. To succeed in it so far marks a mastery 
of the novelist’s craft. Another feature of the book is the 
substantive distinctness of the minor characters. Although the 
main interest is concentrated in the excellent Joey Morris, the 
clown, and his matrimonial tragedy, we cannot but read a 
whole volume as tragic in the silent ‘devotion of poor Topsy 
Blake, the acrobatic artist of an uncertain age, who could 
have given honest Joe a sincere affection, which he gained 
neither from the young girl who married him to escape from 
the horrors of her home, nor from the rollicking lady, the 
Mexican equestrienne, who reappears, after long absence and 
sundry experiences, to horrify him by invalidating his second 
marriage. Jane, too, the youngest of the Norman sisters, a 
vixenish little imp, has a loving heart which is all at Joey’s 
service. When she sees Joey’s wife, Susan, kissing young 
Fritz among the sand-bunkers near the shore, and the story 
is malevolently retailed by Nobbs the reciter to the assembled 
company, Jane, having ascertained that Joe would prefer that 
the tale were untrue, not only dramatically abjures the accusa- 
tion (‘It was not for nothing that Jane had fastened on the 
crumbs of romantic fiction that fell from the well-supplied 
table of the Miss Normans’), but undergoes a whipping from 
Joe for her supposed, not her real, falsehood. In the end her 
heroism gives way. ‘ Yes, I am sorry—I am sorry I told a lie,’ 
she cried, ‘and all on your account you unkind, ungrateful 
pig!’ To our thinking this vivacious, sharp-tempered little 
creature is the best character in the book, though most of the 
others have odd corners of excellence, even poor reckless Ada, 
who crawis back in a dying state to Joey’s van to receive 
shelter if not tenderness at his hands, in answer to her piteous 
prayer: ‘Don’t you go sending me to awspital. I shan’t be 
long dying. I know I haven’t deserved anything of you, Joey, 
but there’s people I did deserve something of treated me so 
cruel, and you were awful fond of me once. Don't you remem- 
ber the day we were married, and all went to Gravesend and 
had shrimps in the arbour?’ For the main plot, we think no 
better outcome of the complication was possible than for the 
rather childish and selfish Susie to avail herself of her freedom 
and join the simple and unmoral young German who could give 
her youthful passion an adequate return. Yet we feel for the 
doubly-bereaved Joe, who is dignified in spite of his clowning. 
‘ Susie, I don’t rightly know which of us has got to forgive the 
other. If it’s me,I forgive you my girl, over and over again ; 


and if it’s you, why you must think that whatever I did I loved 
you true.’ ‘The first kiss you gave me, Sue, you were a little 
thing and so ’igh as that.’ There is much humour and pathos 
in this tale. 

To say that the latest production of the author of Mehalah 
and John Herring is his best, would be to say too much; yet 
Kitty Alone (London: Methuen), by S. Baring-Gould, is not 
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the less an excellent story, excellently told. ‘The scene is laid 
in a West-Country village. The actors are, with one exception, 
poor people, and are drawn with that shrewdness, kindliness, 
fidelity and humour, for which one never looks in vain in Mr, 
Baring-Gould’s novels. Before the reader has come to the end 
of the first volume he will feel that he has, in some sense, lived 
with these Devonians, and understands the lights and shades of 
their peculiar character. John Pooke appears to us, in his 
honest stupidity, to be one of the most lifelike studies in the 
book, and Puddicombe, the ex-schoolmaster is, as described by 
his neighbours, at once amusing and natural. On the other 
hand, Walter Bramber, the hero, with his culture and his violin, 
is avery much less successful creation, and we own to a sneaking 
agreement with the popular opinion which designates him a 
muff. Kitty herself is a character full of simple pathos, truth 
and dignity, and there are very few people who will begin her 
history without finishing it. The plot hinges on incendiarism 
which, in the realm of fiction, where there is nothing new under 
the sun, is, at all events, a less hackneyed idea than most. The 
book abounds in the very old-fashioned quality of humour, and 
should be read, if only for the scene where John Pooke and 
Noah Flood are brought up before the magistrate after their 
quarrel at the fair. Atty Alone is, however, chiefly remarkable 
for a certain breezy freshness of touch and idea which often 
distinguishes a successful first attempt, but is seldom, we 
think, the leading characteristic of the later works of an author 
who has written prolificaily for many years upon a great variety 
of subjects. It forms, however, one of the greatest charms of 
everything Mr. Baring-Gould touches. If any one wants—and 
in days when so much fiction is morbid and depressing it is to 
the credit of human nature to believe that many persons must 
want—a book brisk, clever, keen, healthy, humourous and 
interesting, he can scarcely do better than order As¢ty Alone. 

It is to be presumed that by now Mrs. Hungerford’s readers 
know what to expect. In Peter's Wife (London: White) they 
will be in no wise disappointed. It is of course 1 different matter 
for Peter, who is to be pitied almost as much as the man 
who is compelled to wade through these three volumes of 
vulgar flirtation, and to peruse page after page of the 
badinage of the servants’ hall, which Mrs. Hungerford fondly 
believes to be the converse of ladies and gentlemen. She 
assures the reader on more than one occasion that the charac- 
ters laugh immoderately at the humour she places in their lips. 
We, however, did not feel inclined to laugh. The most we 
could compass was a very sickly smile. There is no attempt 
at character-drawing. The one character in Peler’s Wife who 
acts from beginning to end with any sort of consistency is Mr. 
McNamara, whose words and actions are from start to finish 
those of an omnibus-conductor in the gay ‘abandon’ of a 
Bank Holiday. This is the humourous character of the book, 
and he is infinitely pathetic looked at from the standpoint of 
one who would respect English fiction. There are several] 
other men in the novel, but they are quite undistinguishable 
apart. The ladies are in a like predicament. Except for 
slight differences in age and appearance, they are one and the 
same person. At the crucial point of her existence the heroine, 
Peter’s wife to wit, with an action that is ‘singularly graceful, 
says, ‘Let me alone.’ And we earnestly recommend the reader 
to take her at her ungrammatical word. The book is written 
with an ignorance of the English tongue quite remarkable, and 
a lack of grammar too shocking for words. 

No mere man would have the hardihood to clothe his heroine 
in ‘ bengaline’: which consideration disposes of one element 
of the mystery which veils the anonymous author of A New 
Note (London: Hutchinson), who, as we learn from the 
publisher's advertisement, is also ‘new.’ The title 1s, perhaps, 
unfortunate : for there is nothing new, either in the subject of 
the story or its treatment. The author is evidently a believer 
in the New Woman, and hence, doubtless, this primary mis- 
conception. For there is no such being in existence as the New 
Woman. She is a myth invented originally by the New 
Journalist : and for a time she provided excellent material for 
copy: but the thing has really become view. jeu. The strange 
part about it is that one perceives quite a number of women 
neither new, nor (presumably) old who are carried away captive 
by this illusion ; whereupon nothing will serve but they must 
sit down and write books about it. A New Nofe is an instance 
in point. The motive of the story we take to be this: that a 
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girl embarked and in prosperous sail upon a career of her own 
choosing may yet forsake all for the sake of a man. Well, 
there is nothing very new in that conception: and if you trans- 
pose the words man and woman, the proposition would still 
hold good. But we do not quarrel with the motive, such as it 
is: but with its development, in which a shrewd and refined 
young lady is described as completely losing her head on 
account of a blatant incarnation of vulgarity. ‘(Yet she was 
an artist: possibly something more!)’ as the author exclaims 
in eloquent parenthesis. No. Like miracles, these things do 
not happen. For the rest, we may remark that the device of 
adding piquancy to phrases by means of the copious use of 
italics is out of date: and that although wit may occasionally 
indulge in vulgarity, the new author should carefully refrain 
from doing so. 


MR. RUSKIN 


The Work of John Ruskin: Its Influence on Modern 
Thought and Life. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN. London : 
Methuen. 


There is no need to point out to Dr. Waldstein the difficulty 
of the task he has set himself. He undertakes to review Mr. 
Ruskin’s writings from the purely logical or Germanic point of 
view. He fully recognises the difficulty of gauging so complex 
a character. As well might he try to anatomise a humming-bird 
on the wing. The charm which irradiates every sentence of Mr. 
Ruskin’s writing makes even nonsense seem brilliant wisdom 
until we have forgotten the exact words, and then we find we 
cannot remember the sense. Then, too, if Mr. Ruskin were a 
sound political economist, or ‘ up to date’ in his sympathies, or 
unprejudiced, or unromantic, he would not be the Mr. Ruskin we 
all love and admire and quarrel with. We do not want to separate 
the wheat from the chaff in his writings: we want to accept 
him as he is, with his inconsistencies and prejudices, his 
exaggerated praise of what he admires, his unjust depreciation 
of what does not please his taste, his distinct individuality, and 
his incomparable style. 

While we doubt the usefulness, or, indeed, the possibility, of 
tabulating Mr. Ruskin, we must admit that Dr. Waldstein has 
managed to make many wise remarks. His way of writing differs 
so entirely from that of his h: ro, that the quotations seem like the 
red lines in a Prayer Book. Dr. Waldstein shows how, like 
Carlyle, whose disciple he professes to be, Mr. Ruskin stands 
between the priest and the theoretical ethician in social ques- 
tions, preaching a doctrine which is not Socialism, because, 
instead of calling all men equal, it calls all men servants to 
their fellow creatures or to their country—the more wealthy the 
more loaded with responsibility, the more clever the more able 
to render a good account. No doubt this is often put in a 
denunciatory form of expression, ‘ forgetting the innumerable 
facts that crowd the narrow gateways of conclusions justified 
by truth.” But, as a rule, people rather enjoy being sco!ded 
cn masse, and very strong language has its attractions. 

We fully agree with the author in his contention that play 
ought to be play and not a variation of work. If any one likes 
to make roads as a pastime let him do so. A late noble duke 
relaxed his mind by killing pigs. But if any one prefers 
cricket or football do not let him feel guilty or think he is 
wasting time. Mr. Ruskin, himself no lover of games, never 
seems to have realised what a blessing they have been to this 
country. Ifany one doubts this let him spend a day at a 
French Lycée or an Italian boys’ school. When he has done 
so he will come away with an exaggerated idea of the healthy 
influence of our outdoor sports. They need not of necessity 
interfere with education, as Mr. Ruskin seems to think; and 
politically, they serve to bring various classes together in just 
sucha way as that by which he would unite them in work 
When the gentleman breaks stones the professional stone- 
breaker caly despises him: when the gentleman bowls the 
stonebreaker out he admires him. As Dr. Waldstein says, the 
German collegians are more learned than ours, but what would 
not any ruler of Germany give to see such a contest as our 
Oxford and Cambridge boat-race on the Elbe or the Spree? 
Mr. Ruskin objects to hunting, not because he thinks it cruel, 
for he justly observes there is more cruelty to animals in one 
hour of a London street than in all a season’s hunting, but 
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because he thinks it a waste of time, energy, and money, and 
looks on it as narrowing the capacity, debasing the taste, and 
abating the honour of the upper classes of this country. It 
would be absurd to take such opinions as these seriously. Mr. 
Ruskin is not an exact philosopher like Darwin. He is not 
devoid of humour like John Stuart Mill. But he is undoubtedly 
a prophet, at first only crying in the wilderness, but now, like 
an artist or a poet, known and studied by all men. He is a 
reformer of the better type, ever consistently striving to 
beautify, to ennoble human life, and perhaps incurring the 
accusation of being visionary. A man whose aims are so high, 
that from the ordinary standpoint he appears sometimes incon- 
sistent, incomprehensible, or what you will, must always remain 
one of the great personalities of this waning nineteenth century ; 
a man who has done more than any other to prove that life can 
be at the same time laborious, poor, noble and happy. 


OLD AND NEW 


The late Dr. Bradshaw must have devoted a vast amount of 
conscientious labour to his Concordance to the Poetical Works 
of John Milton (London: Sonnenschein). He has followed 
the text of the new Aldifie Edition of Milton’s Poetical Works’ 
which he carefully edited last year. All the words of the 
poems are given with the exceptioa of some of the pronouns, 
conjunctions, adverbs and prepositions. A line of Paradise 
Lost is found in the Concordance under four to six headings ; so 
that a quotation is easily verified if one important word in the 
line is remembered. The work will be found useful to the 
grammarian and the philologist. For literary purposes it is 
convenient to have all the references in M/i//on to any particular 
subject all together. After putting the Concordance to 
severe tests, it has been found completely accurate even to the 
number of the line of the poem in which each word occurs ; 
this shows that extraordinary care has been taken in the 
revision of the proof sheets. Compare this with Todd’s Verbal 
Index, appended to his edition of Milton’s Poetical Works in 
1809, where there are over three thousand mistakes, and the 
value of the new work will be the more appreciated. 

The fourth and fifth parts of Kerners Natural Hrstory of 
Plants (London: Blackie) show no falling off in masterly 
observation, botanical skill and literary attractiveness. The 
unfolding of leaves is treated with admirable ability, while the 
illustrations are exceptionally beautiful and accurate. The 
learned author dispels the idea that the autumnal leaf-fall is 
always brought about by frost. This widespread idea is founded 
on the observation that, when the temperature in October and 
November falls below freezing-point, many leaves drop from the 
branches in the early hours following the cold bright nights. 
No doubt the fall of the leaf is in some measure connected with 
frost ; but he points out that it is not always the immediate 
cause, because, when plants with leafy branches are exposed at 
the end of August or the beginning of September to a tempera- 
ture below freezing-point, the leaves do not fallat once. On the 
other hand, the foliage of limes, elms, maples and cherry trees 
is at last stripped off in the autumn even though no frost has 
occurred. The detachment of the leaves from the branches is 
in his opinion brought about by the formation of a peculiar 
layer of cells, from the co-operation of a special tissue which 
has been termed the layer of separation. As a rule, leaves 
cannot detach themselves without the previous formation of 
this tissue, not even though they are exposed for a long time to 
a very low temperature, and the sap in their cells and vessels is 
stiffened into ice. In discussing the question of chlorophyll 
and light intensity he states, what is not generally known, that 
the inherent colour of pure water is blue. From among the 
rays which are characterised by different wave-lengths and 
different refrangibility, the red, orange, and yellow are absorbed 
in their passage through the water, and only those rays which 
are characterised by high refrangibility—viz., the blue—are 
allowed to pass through. The distribution of the green leaves 
on the stem forms a most interesting chapter, in which the 
author ingeniously shows the connection between the geo- 
metrical arrangement of the cells at the apex of a growing stem, 
and the geometrical arrangement of the leaves on the same. 
The size and even the shape of the leaf-blades and the resultant 
mosaic-like piecing together, stand in causal relation to the 
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conditions of illumination. The metabolism and transport of 
materials are next treated in a particularly attractive and fresh 
manner, especially interesting being the explanation of 
autumnal colouring. The coloured illustrations are very fine, 
representing insectivorous plants and a scene on Lake Erie. 

Messrs. Macmillan have recently published Zhe Complete 
Works of Tennyson in one volume. The book forms a valuable 
addition to the series of English poets previously issued in the 
same form. Considering the enormous amount of matter that 
has had to be compressed in a small space, the type is clear 
and good. By a curious coincidence Messrs. Smith Elder 
have published simultaneously the concluding volume of their 
uniform edition of Robert Browning, which contains the poems 
formerly published in the small Asolando volume, and a careful 
index, with biographical and historical notes to all the poems. 
We have also received Much Ado About Nothing, edited by 
William Aldis Wright (Oxford: Clarendon Press) ; three 
volumes of the Nugget Edition for Travellers, /rish Jests and 
Anecdotes, Weird Tales from the German, and Classic Tales, 
being a series of extracts from Johnson, Mackenzie, and Sterne 
(London: Dent); Ox Preservation of Life and Health in 
/ndia, a lecture delivered by Sir Joseph Fayrer to the students 
at Cooper’s Hill (London : Macmillan); a Reference Guide to 
the Election of Parish Councillors (London: Philip); and Lif 
and Mind on the Basis of Modern Medicine by Robert 
Lewins, M.D. (London: Stewart). 
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